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To  You, 
It  Looks  Like 
AGrayBox. 
To  Your  Database, 
Greased  Lightning. 
To  Accounting, 
A  Great  Deal. 
To  The  Competition, 

Godzilla. 


Introducing 
The  Digital  2100  Server. 

For  a  database  server,  it’s  deceptively  good-looking. 
A  sleek  unit  the  size  of  a  two-drawer  filing  cabinet  that 
processes  and  holds  mountains,  continents,  oceans  of  data. 
And  the  more  you  know  about  this  new 
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AlphaGeneration™  computer,  the  better  it 
gets.  Beneath  the  skin,  an  awesome 
Alpha  AXP™  multiprocessor  system  churns  through 
information  at  earth-shattering  speed.  Turn  it  loose  on 
Oracle™—  or  on  Digital’s  Rdb;M  Informix?  INGRES? 
SYBASE?  SQL  Server™  or  some  other  popular  database. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  move  mountains  of  data  this 
fast.  Faster  than  IBM?  Faster  than  HP?  Faster  than  Sun? 
So  fast,  it  sends  them  all  scurrying  for  cover.  And  SMP 
scalability  makes  the  2100  Server  even  more  powerful  as 
it  grows.  It’s  the  only  database  server  that  runs  UNIX? 

OpenVMS™and  Windows  NT;M 
so  you  can  unleash  the  power 
right  now  and  enjoy  the  effects 
for  years  to  come.  You’ll  be 
walking  tall  with  your  finance 
manager,  too,  because  the 
2100  Server  sells  for  as  little  as 


DIGITAL 

2100  Server 
A500MP  (1  CPU) 

HP  9000 

H60 

SUN 

SPARCserver 
1000  (2  CPU) 

IBM 

RS/6000 

580H 

PROCESSORS 

1-4 

1-2 

1-8 

1 

SPECInt92 

124.0  per  CPU 

108.8  per  CPU 

60.3 

97.6 

1/0  (MB/sec.) 

132 

32 

32 

80 

INTERNAL  RAID 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

ENTRY  PRICE  (US  $) 

$26,900 

$76,000 

$46,700 

$66,400 

one-third  the  price  of  comparable  systems.  And  it’s  backed 
by  a  3-year  warranty — the  best  RISC  system  warranty  in 
the  business.  Truth  is,  there’s  no  stopping  the  21 00  Server. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have  one  on  your  side? 
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Why  Sonic  The  Hedgehog  Moves  So  Fast. 


“Thanks  to  CA-Warehouse  Boss;" our  warehouse  was 
able  to  ship  more  games  in  September,  '93  than  we  did 
in  the  past  two  years,"  says  Bill  Downs,  Director  of  MIS 
for  SEGA  of  America,  Inc. ,  the 
makers  of  the  world's  fastest 
moving  video  games  like  Sonic 
The  Hedgehog. 

CA-Warehouse  Boss  is  totally 
integrated  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  software  for  the  AS/400.  It 
acts  as  “the  central  nerve  center” 
that  tracks  every  detail  from 
arrival  through  departure. 

“Not  only  has  order  turnaround  time  been  drastical¬ 
ly  reduced,  but  we’ve  achieved  close  to  100%  shipping 
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Free 

Demo  Disk 
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SHIPPING 
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MTRL  HANDLING 

! 

EQUIPMENT 

accuracy.  Shortage  claims  have  been  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated,"  says  Downs. 

And  because  CA-Warehouse  Boss  is  built  using  an 
advanced  architecture,  it  can 
grow  with  any  opera¬ 
tion  without  costly 
custom  programming. 

Call  1-800-225-5224, 
Dept.  53101 

For  More  Information  And 
A  Free  Demo  Disk. 

We’ll  tell  you  why  it’s  time  you 


WAVE 

PLANNING 


CA-Warehouse  Boss  acts  as  a  "central  nerve  center."  moved 

to  CA-Warehouse  Boss,  just 
like  SEGA  did. 


( Computer 

SiSSOCIATES 


Software  superior  by  design. 


NewCA-Warehouse  Boss 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788  7000  Sega,  Sonic  The  Hedgehog  and  Miles  “Tails’  Prower  are  trademarks  of  SEGA 
©  1994  SEGA.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Offer  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only. 


COVER  STORY 


Growing  Pains  and  Gains 

You  probably  won’t  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  sweet  smell  of 
success,  but  if  you’re  not  prepared  to  manage  rapid  growth 
you  may  miss  some  opportunities  in  the  rush  to  expand. 

By  Anne  Stuart 


FEATURES 


Mergers  and  acquisitions  mean  that  two  formerly  separate 
organizations  must  begin  to  function  as  one.  Banking  is  one 
industry  where  it’s  often  up  to  IS  to  make  that  happen. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


Taking 
IT  to  the 
bank 

62 


ISTRIBUTED  COMPUTING 


The  PC  Payoff 

Distributed  computing  brings  with  it  many  benefits,  but  the 
risks  to  data  integrity  are  real.  Some  observers  question 
whether  completely  ungoverned  computing  freedom  exacts 

a  long-term  price  too  steep  to 

About  face  \ 

52  v  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


No  more  Chicken  Little  42 
Cover  photo  by  Marc  Berlow 


PREPARING  FOR  CHANGE:  AEROSPACE 


Commercial  Flight 

Aerospace  has  traditionally  been  a  defense-related  industry. 
Now  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  customers  are  commer¬ 
cial  and  foreign  organizations.  Like  those  in  other  industries 
whose  markets  have  shifted  beneath  them,  aerospace  com¬ 
panies  must  change  the  way  they  do  business. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


TECHNOLOGY  INFRASTRUCTURE 


IT  for  Two 


MANAGING  CHANGE 


MORE  ►  ►  ► 


Reams  of  raw  customer  data.  Just  waiting  for 

As  NCR,  we  pioneered  customer  information  gathering  over 
100  years  ago.  Today  we  capture  data  at  virtually  every  point 
of  customer  contact.  Our  ATMs  alone  process  billions  of 
transactions  each  year. 


move 

A  ny  quantity  of  information  to  anyone,  any  tin 

And  who  could  move  it  better  than  AT&T? 

We  can  communicate  any  quantity  of  customer  information  in 
any  form:  voice,  data,  image,  or  video. 


Slice  and  dice  customer  information  a  thousa 

Our  scalable  processing  capabilities  give  you  as  many 
powerful  ways  to  use  customer  information  as  there  are 
situations  in  which  to  use  it.  In  fact,  we’re  the  world  leader 
in  commercial  massively 
parallel  processing. 


©  1994  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions 


When  it  comes  to  customer  information, 
only  one  company  does  it  all. 


Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing 
and  communications  have  come  together  to  help  you 
get,  move,  and  use  information. 

Call  1  800  579-5714 for  a  free  brochure. 


AT&T 

Global  Information 
Solutions 


H  Tandem?  Open?  Yes,  indeed.  systems  are  something  that  users  like 
Whatever  the  implementation  you  you  define,  not  some  vanilla  solution 

o - a - 


productivity;  a  larger  applications  pool; 
and  the  ability  to  better  manage,  port 
and  interoperate  with  legacy  systems. 


So  your  investment  in  hardware, 
software  and  training  will  be  safe. 

Your  safety  is  critically  important 
to  us.  That’s  why  Tandem  has  also 
developed  a  parallel  processing  archi¬ 
tecture  which  insures  that  your  systems 
will  operate  continuously  through 
hardware,  software  and  network  fail¬ 
ures.  In  fact,  the  20  years  we’ve 
invested  in  application  availability 
and  parallel  processing  bring  you  the 
most  reliable  servers  in  the  world. 

And  now,  with  Himalaya  models 
starting  at  $25,000,  we’re  also  making 
- o 


COMBINE  A  UNIX  PERSONALITY  WITH  PARALLEL  PROCESSING  AND  CONTINUOUS  AVAILABILITY, 
AND  YOU’VE  GOT  AN  OPEN  SERVER  THAT’S  RIGHT  FOR  ANY  SOLUTION  ENVIRONMENT. 


need-POSIX,  DCE,  TUXEDO,  even 
CICS -Tandem’s  Himalaya  Range 
delivers  a  transparent  open-systems 
interface.  And  supports  the  information 
framework  or  application  you  choose. 

We  repeat:  you  choose.  Our 
open  servers  deliver  the  flexibility  and 
choice  you  need.  Because  truly  open 


that  never  quite  fits  your  needs. 

What’s  more,  Tandem’s  Himalaya 
Range  combines  its  seamless  UNIX 
personality  with  continuous  avail¬ 
ability  and  commercially  proven 
parallel  processing. 

Thus  you  can  expect-and  get- 
broad  access  to  information;  improved 


- o 

some  of  the  most  affordable  servers 
in  the  world.  For  your  free  copy 
of  “Open  Computing  for  Business,” 
call  1-800-959-2492  ext.  815  today. 


^(TANDEM 


TANDEM  MEANS  BUSINESS 


TANDEM  HIMALAYA  AND  THE  TANDEM  LOGO  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INCORPORATED.  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES.  ©  1994  TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INCORPORATED.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 
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CIO  CONFIDENTIAL:  A  LOCKED  ROOM  OF  ONE’S  OWN 

It’s  a  variation  on  the  unifying  effects  of  life  in  a  foxhole. 
When  people  have  long-standing  differences,  forced  proxim¬ 
ity  can  be  a  healing  balm.  Sometimes,  leadership  means 
locking  the  door  and  letting  the  fur  fly  constructively. 

By  Walter  F.  Dyle 


INSIGHTS:  ZERO  GRAVITY  TRAINING 


DEPARTMENTS 


EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION 


IS/BUSINESS  PARTNERS 


The 

smart 

course 

24 


LOGISTICS  SOFTWARE 


Like  astronauts  before  they  venture  out  into  space,  employ¬ 
ees  entering  today’s  dizzying  business  environment  will 
need  help  adapting.  Until  traditional  educational  institutions 
recognize  and  meet  this  need,  companies  will  have  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  themselves. 

By  Marc  Demarest  and  David  Rodgers 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  GOING  PLACES 

An  effective  logistics  operation  does  a  lot  more  than  keep 
the  trains  and  trucks  running  on  time.  Companies  looking  to 
make  improvements  in  this  area  are  turning  to  a  variety  of 
software  tools  for  help. 

By  John  Edwards 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Surely,  fast-paced  growth  would  be  considered  a 
serendipitous  happenstance  for  most  any  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  yes  and  no.  Growth  requires  change 
and  the  ability  to  operate  in  an  ambiguous  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  our  cover  story  (“Growing  Pains 
and  Gains,”  Page  42),  Senior  Writer  Anne  Stu¬ 
art  explores  how  companies  manage  their  growth 
curves  and  how  IT  contributes  to  the  action. 

Boston  Chicken  Inc.  and  Foxwoods  High- 
Stakes  Bingo  and  Casino  are  typical  of  compa¬ 
nies  on  a  growth  roll.  CIOs  at  these  companies 
often  don’t  have  time  to  design  IT  architectures 
with  neatly  fitting  pieces.  They  have  to  let  the 
information  environment  evolve.  In  a  growth 
scenario,  however,  keeping  the  organization  flat 
and  taking  a  flexible,  modularized  approach  to  technology  implemen¬ 
tation  may  be  the  earmarks  of  successful  IS  management.  Most  of  all, 
executives  at  these  fast-changing  firms  find  success  in  enabling  em¬ 
ployees  to  communicate  in  a  timely  way  with  one  another  and  with 
customers. 

This  ability  to  communicate  rapidly  throughout  the  organization 
creates  its  own  ambiguity.  In  a  story  that  raises  the  potential  chaos  of 
unmanaged  information  in  a  dispersed  environment,  Senior  Writer 
Carol  Hildebrand  examines  the  concerns  of  IT  executives  attempting 
to  balance  the  benefits  of  responsiveness  with  the  comfort  and  securi¬ 
ty  of  control  (though  maybe  “coordination”  is  the  better  concept). 

In  Hildebrand’s  article,  “The  PC  Payoff,”  on  Page  30,  observers 
concede  that  users  of  information  in  distributed  environments  could 
theoretically  be  creating  different  data  sets  on  every  desktop,  and  this 
can  produce  inefficiency  and  chaos.  However,  most  also  agree  that  a 
focus  on  rigidly  controlling  end  users  is  atavistic  and  self-defeating.  So 
far,  there  doesn’t  appear  to  be  a  resolution  of  this  ambiguity,  but  many 
CIOs  see  effective  distributed  information  management  as  a  looming 
challenge.  As  one  researcher  puts  it,  for  30  years  systems  have  been 
built  from  a  systems-development  mind-set  and  not  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  enterprisewide  knowledge  management.  Stay  tuned. 

When  it  comes  to  telling  it  like  it  is  about  life  as  a  CIO,  the  whole 
truth  is  sometimes  the  first  casualty  of  organizational  politics.  But 
what  if  you  could  say  anything  you  wanted  from  the  relative  safety  of 
anonymity?  This  month  we  inaugurate  CIO  Confidential,  a  free-fire 
zone  that  we  expect  to  be  a  regular  forum  for  candid  observations,  by 
W.F.  Dyle,  our  pseudonymous  working  CIO,  on  the  complex  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  IT  leadership  role.  In  the  column  (see  Page  80),  Dyle 
turns  a  sardonic  eye  on  cross-functional  politics  and  the  effort  to  get 
IS  and  business  folks  working  from  the  same  page  by  getting  them  in¬ 
to  the  same  room.  We’re  eager  to  know  what  you  think  of  CIO  Confi¬ 
dential.  Share  your  thoughts  with  CIO  Executive  Editor  Lew  Mc¬ 
Creary  at  508  935-4618,  or  by  E-mail  to  ciomag@mcimail.com. 
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COMDISCO 


OF  TECHNOLOGY 
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MAKING  YOUR 


COMPANY  MORE 


VULNERABLE 


TO  THE  FORCES 


Jtmbi: 


OF  DISASTER? 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  protected  with 
innovative  business 
continuity  solutions 
that  reduce  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  And  the  more 
dependent  you  are,  the  more  you  need 
to  guard  against  costly  loss  of  business 
and  revenue  in  case  of  interruption  or 
disaster.  As  the  world's  largest  and  most 
experienced  provider  of  business  conti¬ 
nuity  solutions,  and  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  lessor  and  remarketer  of  high-tech 
equipment,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th 
year  of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies 


secure  their  competitive  edge. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK. 


Everybody ’s  looking  for  ideas  that  ean  help  their  company.  For  30 years,  we’ve  been  helping  companies  from  General  Motors  to  ] 
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«jte- 
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efficient. 


^fiTer  idea  that  ensures 


steady  growth  for 


the  next  decade. 


Another  idea  that  the  shareholders  jump  up  and  down  about. 
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Go  wild  about.  Go  nuts  about. 
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World  Cup  use  information  to  discover  new  and  better  ways  to  do  what  they  do.  Call  us  at  (800)  566-9337,  ext.  1030. 


EDS 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


In  this  issue,  Senior  Editor  Richard  Pastore 
reports  on  the  massive  changes  taking  place 
in  the  aerospace  industry  and  their  impact 
on  the  role  of  IS  (see  “Commercial  Flights,” 
beginning  on  Page  52).  Shrinking  defense 
budgets,  increasing  global  competition  and 
industry  consolidation  are  among  the  many 
factors  forcing  these  companies  to  essen¬ 
tially  reinvent  themselves.  The  emerging 
mandate  for  many  aerospace  CIOs  is  to 
build  an  IT  infrastructure  that  supports  new 
business  opportunities  in  nontraditional, 
commercial  markets. 

In  reading  this  story,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  challenges  facing  U.S.  aerospace 
and  defense  executives  are  not  unlike  those  that  concern  top  man¬ 
agement  in  all  industries  today.  As  the  world  becomes  the  business 
playing  field  and  as  traditional  markets  become  saturated,  reposition¬ 
ing  and  reengineering  are  essential  for  long-term  success. 

Regardless  of  the  industry  in  which  you  compete,  I  believe  it’s  time 
for  information  executives  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  help  their  com¬ 
panies  navigate  through  massive  change.  While  the  impetus  for 
change  may  vary  from  industry  to  industry,  it’s  clear  that  a  customer- 
focused  IT  vision  that  enables  the  organization  to  compete  effectively 
in  the  world  economy  is  a  prerequisite  for  survival. 


P.S.  Please  join  renowned  management  expert  and  author  Peter 
Drucker  as  we  explore  “IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Max¬ 
imization”  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  to  be  held  Oct. 
23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  To  ensure  your  participation, 
please  call  us  at  800  366-0246. 
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Special  Issue: 
Changes  in  Retail 

Though  it  has  begun  to  shake  off 
the  stupor  brought  on  by  the  re¬ 
cent  recession,  retailing  will  never 
be  the  same,  many  experts  say.  As 
consumer  habits  shift,  it  must 
reinvent  itself  with  help  from  IT. 
Among  the  trial  balloons  retailers 
are  launching  is  video  shopping, 
an  aggressive  venue  that  threat¬ 
ens  to  catch  IT  infrastructures  off¬ 
guard.  Meanwhile,  merchants  are 
choosing  decision-support  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  help  beleaguered  mer¬ 
chandise  planners  make  better  de¬ 
cisions.  In  addition,  they’re 
looking  for  schemes  to  promote 
loyalty  among  increasingly  fickle 
customers.  In  this  special  issue, 
CIO  will  also  feature  a  discussion 
of  technology  and  retail  trends 
with  the  catalog  queen  who  found¬ 
ed  her  $195  million  empire  in  her 
kitchen  43  years  ago. 


Special  Issue: 

The  CI0-100 

In  our  seventh  annual  CIO-100 
issue,  we  will  examine  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  exemplars  of  21st- 
century  management.  Given  that 
“there  may  be  no  long-term  sus¬ 
tainable  advantage  to  companies 
except  the  ability  to  organize  and 
manage,”  according  to  Edward  E. 
Lawler,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Effective  Organizations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  we 
will  honor  companies  that  are 
pushing  the  management  enve¬ 
lope.  Big  or  small,  these  companies 
are  reengineered,  fast,  flat,  nimble 
and  close  to  their  customers,  and 
their  employees  are  empowered 
knowledge  workers.  These  are 
learning  organizations — the  new, 
the  hip,  the  future. 
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WORLD  CUP  USA  94 

I  Sybase 


S  Sybase 


THE  WORLD  CUP. 

30  BILLION  VIEWERS. 
3.5  MILLION  SPECTATORS. 
7,000  JOURNALISTS. 

52  GAMES. 

24  TEAMS. 

9  CITIES. 

AND  SYBASE  SOFTWARE 
TO  MANAGE  IT  ALL. 

Managing  the  world’s  largest 
single-sport  event  requires 
world-class  credentials. 
Which  is  why 
World  Cup 
USA  1994 
chose  Sybase 
client/server  database, 
connectivity,  systems 
management,  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  to  drive  their 
global  information  network. 

Sybase  products  are 
mnning  World  Cup  opera¬ 
tions,  from  logistics  to 
badging,  security,  and 
results  reporting.  SYBASE ® 
is  handling  the  critical  job 
of  distributing  data  in  near- 
real  time,  via  more  than  900 
multimedia  workstations  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

And  even  though  the 
entire  project  has  been 
implemented  in  less  than  a 
year,  it’s  a  schedule  we 
consider  business  as  usual. 

Let  us  mobilize  the  same 
kind  of  world-class  effort  in 
support  of  your  critical  data 
delivery  needs. 

For  information ,  and  a 
free  24” x  36”  copy  of  this 
World  Cup  poster ,  call 
1-800-SYB  ASF-1,  ext.  5112. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  call  (410)  224-8044. 

©1994  Sybase,  Inc.  World  Cup  Logo  ©1991  WC/ISl. 
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Supplier 


SEIKO’S  MESSAGEWATCH  will  deliver 
traffic  data  to  drivers  in  transit. 


Drive-Time  Savers 

usinessfolk  may  spend  all 
day  mulling  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  information 
highway,  but  when  they  fi¬ 
nally  leave  the  office  they 
have  little  information  about 
the  highways  that  take  them 
home.  A  consortium  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  organizations 
aims  to  take  some  of  the 
mystery  out  of  commuting 
by  supplying  traffic  updates 
and  other  services  over 
wristwatches,  portable  com¬ 
puters  and  car  stereos. 

The  Seattle  Consortium 
for  Intelligent  Vehicle  High¬ 
way  Systems  Technologies 
was  recently  awarded  $5.5 
million  in  state  and  federal 
funding  to  test  a  high-speed 
broadcast  system  for  dissem¬ 


inating  data  to  users  en 
route.  Drivers  will  be  able  to 
receive  information  on  traffic 
accidents,  road  construction, 
highway-lane  volumes  and 
mass-transit  routes  and 
schedules.  More-personal 
services  include  paging;  an 


automated  ride- 
share  program;  and 
data  on  weather, 
sports  and  ski  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  consortium 
plans  to  enhance 
the  IBM  portable 
PC,  the  Delco  Elec¬ 
tronics  car  radio 
and  the  Seiko 
Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Systems  Mes¬ 
sage  Watch  with  an 
embedded  data-re- 
ceiver  chip  that  al¬ 
lows  them  to  receive  and 
display  information  from  FM 
subcarrier  radio  signals.  Da¬ 
ta  will  be  transmitted  via 
Seiko’s  High  Speed  Data 
System  networking  proto¬ 
col. The  test  begins  this  year 
and  runs  through  1996.  IH 


DOWNSIZING  DILEMMA 

The  Cost 
Is  Clear 

roductivity  doesn’t 
come  cheap.  While  al¬ 
ternative  computing  ar¬ 
chitectures  may  do  many 
great  things  for  your  compa¬ 
ny,  reducing  IT  costs  proba¬ 
bly  isn’t  one  of  them. 

Popular  opinion  holds  that 
distributing  work  off  main¬ 
frames  is  economical  as  well 
as  efficient.  But  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  the  Gartner  Group 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  opposite  is 
frequently  true.  Downsizing 
will  usually  increase  costs, 
the  report  declares,  pointing 


Everything  New  Is  Old  Again 

It’s  the  kind  of  thing  you  have  to  deal  with  only  once  in  a  life¬ 
time — unless  you  happen  to  be  Methuselah.  When  the  calen¬ 
dar  flips  to  Jan.  1,  2000,  computers  all  over  the  world  will  crash 
if  they  can’t  distinguish  between  the  20th  and  21st  centuries. 

The  problem  involves  the  way  dates  were  programmed  back  in 
the  early  days  of  automation.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  every  date  was  expressed  as  a  combination  of  two  let¬ 


ters  or  two  numbers — 04/25/67,  for  example.  Under  this  system, 
the  two-digit  date  for  the  year  2000  becomes  00,  which  older 
programs,  running  on  mainframes,  will  interpret  as  1900. 

“The  potential  for  administrative  and  economic  upset,  disar¬ 
ray  and  even  chaos”  is  enormous,  according  to  Bill  Goodwin, 
founder  of  2000AD  Inc.,  a  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  consultancy  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  millennial  management  issues.  “Purchase  orders  will 
expire  before  they  are  generated;  accounts  payable  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  will  exist  in  a  time  warp. ...People  will  die  be¬ 
fore  they  are  born,”  warns  Goodwin.  He  cites  a  company  where 
managers  determined  that  the  date  change  would  cause  18  of 
its  104  systems  to  fail.  Nationwide,  he  estimates,  such  failures 
could  cost  as  much  as  $75  billion  to  fix. 

Instead  of  taking  to  the  streets  shouting,  “The  end  of  the 
world  is  nigh!”  CIOs  can  outsource  their  millennial  problems: 
2000AD  works  to  desensitize  corporate  mainframes  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  company  can  be  reached  at  718  643-8425. 

By  the  way,  we  are  aware  that  Methuselah  lived  only  969 
years.  So  hold  your  letters,  please.  Hi 
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Special  Promotion  Offer:  1-800-241  COI\IX 


If  you’re  in  the  market  for  network  management  software,  make  sure  it  works  with 
what  you  ’ve  already  got  and  what  you’re  gonna  get.  Or  you  ’re  throwing  a  lot  of  money 
away.  SunNet  i\4anagerIM  works  with  your  existing  hardware  and  software.  It’s  a  set  of 
integrated  tools  for  trouble  ticketing,  configuration,  accounting,  performance  and 
security  management  —  for  all  kinds  of  environments.  Supported  by  a  whole  suite  of 
connectivity  products,  it’s  the  market  leader  with  over  15,000 
installed  customers.  With  SunNet  Manager,  your  network  will  be 
cooking  in  no  time.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  future 

of  network  management,  call  1  - 8 0 0  2 4 1  C 0 NX,  Depl.  Cl.  Comml 

A  Sur:  Miciotysiesii.  Inc  Su:in^» 

SunNet  Hager,  runs  your  network  the  way  your  business  runs. 


©1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  SunConnect,  the  SunConnect  logo,  and  SunNet  Manager  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


to  the  hidden  spending  that 
occurs  when  decentralized 
business-unit  investments  in 
technology  are  not  recorded 
in  an  IS  chart  of  accounts. 

To  demonstrate  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  calculating  the 
total  cost  of  ownership 
(TCO)  of  alternative  com¬ 
puting  architectures,  Mark 
Hess,  vice  president  of  Gart¬ 
ner’s  transition  strategies 
service,  compares  a  main- 
frame-centered,  online  appli¬ 
cation  environment — where¬ 
in  change  is  centrally 
managed — with  a  distribut¬ 
ed-workstation  environ¬ 
ment.  When  an  application  is 
upgraded  in  the  mainframe 
environment,  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  is  centrally  implement¬ 
ed  so  that  every  user  has  im¬ 
mediate  access  to  it.  “But  in 
a  distributed-workstation  en¬ 
vironment,  installing  the 
new  application  on,  say, 

1,000  workstations  is  a  lot 
more  labor-intensive,  and 
the  risk  of  disruption  is 
greater,”  says  Hess. 

Other  costs  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  become 
less  visible  with  downsiz¬ 
ing — they  may  even  seem  to 
vanish.  However,  as  with  ap¬ 
plication  upgrades,  the  labor 
expense  for  such  IS  func¬ 
tions  as  backup/recovery,  se¬ 
curity,  storage  and  network 
management  are  simply  re¬ 
distributed.  And  that  redis¬ 
tribution  generally  intro¬ 
duces  incremental  costs. 
“The  more  that  computing  is 
downsized,  the  more  that 
capital-intensive  glasshous¬ 
es  give  way  to  increasingly 
labor-intensive  configura¬ 
tions,”  says  Hess.  “Users 
should  account  for  this  in 
comparing  TCOs.” 

But  looking  at  cost  alone 
is  not  enough.  According  to 
W.  Thomas  Shipley,  vice 
president  of  the  Financial 
Strategies  group,  the  total 
comparative  functionality 


(TCF)  of  mainframe-based 
data  centers  versus  those  of 
alternative  platforms  and  ar¬ 
chitectures  must  also  be  ana¬ 
lyzed.  “TCF  should  consider 
users’  starting  points,  define 
the  functionality  the  enter¬ 
prise  needs  and  compare  the 
cost  elements  of  alternative 
solutions  using  TCO  tech¬ 
niques,”  Shipley  says. 

Once  you’ve  done  the 
analysis  and  determined  that 
downsizing  will  actually  cost 


more,  an  obvious  question 
arises:  Is  it  worth  it?  And  if 
your  answer  is  yes,  how  do 
you  manage  those  costs  as 
they  spread  outside  the  IS 
organization? 

“We  believe  the  benefits 
of  distributing  computing 
power  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  usually  enough  to 
mandate  the  transition  de¬ 
spite  the  increased  costs,” 
Hess  says.  The  justification 
derives  from  instant,  trans¬ 


parent  access  to  corporate 
information,  resulting  in  en¬ 
hanced  customer  service, 
quicker  time  to  market, 
streamlined  staffs  and  better 
ways  to  solve  business  prob¬ 
lems.  “The  biggest  benefit 
will  be  the  chance  to  reengi¬ 
neer  business  processes  that 
would  be  impractical  to  auto¬ 
mate  using  conventional 
technologies,”  says  Hess. 
For  more  information,  call 


203  964-0096.  M 


BEGINNING  THIS  SUMMER,  the  National  Amusement  Network  will 
link  game  terminals  in  Kansas  and  Ohio  arcades.  Eventually,  more 
than  10,000  U.S.,  Canadian  and  Mexican  terminals  will  be  linked. 


A  Wider  Playing  Field 

You’ve  vanquished  all  comers  at  “Virtual 
Racing.”  You’ve  trashed  the  local  competi¬ 
tion  in  “Mortal  Kombat  II.”  Are  there  still 
oceans  left  to  swim,  mountains  left  to  climb? 

For  the  jaded  arcade  habitue,  the  answer  is 
yes.  Players  will  soon  be  able  to  match  skills 
with  their  counterparts  in  other  localities 
thanks  to  a  network  that  will  eventually  link 
more  than  10,000  game  terminals  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  network  is 
a  joint  effort  of  the  National  Amusement  Net¬ 
work  Inc.  (NANI)  and  EDS  Corp.,  which  recently 


announced  the  launch  of  a  two- 
state  pilot. 

Beginning  this  summer,  play¬ 
ers  in  Kansas  and  Ohio  will  be 
able  to  compete  in  individual 
games  or  tournament-play  oper¬ 
ating  machines  connected  by 
telephone  lines.  The  system  is 
flexible  enough  to  allow  arcade 
operators  to  offer  whatever 
types  of  competitions  they  like, 
and  NANI  will  offer  national 
tournaments,  with  a  variety  of 
prizes  distributed  on  a  redemp¬ 
tion  basis. 

EDS  will  provide  systems  de¬ 
velopment  and  integration,  operations  and  net¬ 
work  management.  The  company  also  brings  to 
the  venture  client/server  and  multimedia  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  be  used  to  develop  and  link 
multimedia  terminals  for  enhanced  game  play, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  applications. 

NANI,  which  was  established  to  manage  the 
network’s  business  activities,  is  owned  by  the 
Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Association, 
which  represents  the  coin-operated  amuse¬ 
ment  industry,  and  TVphone  Inc.,  which  holds 
patents  on  the  specifications  of  electronic 
games  of  skill. 
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YES,  I'D  LIKE 
TO  GO  HOME,  TOO. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  Data  Transport  and  Software  Distribution 
solutions  using  Legent's  XCOM®  MLINK™/ACM  and  DistribuLink™  software. 


NAME 


Title 


COMPANY 


Address 


city 
(  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 


To  receive  your  information  even  faster,  simply  dial  1-800-676-LGNT,  extension  335 

mmminiiii  i 

LEGENT 

THE  EXPERTS  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


STATE  ZIP 

(  ) 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  60  WOBURN,  MA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

LEGENT  CORP 
PO  BOX  4019 

WOBURN,  MA  01 888-9817 


III. .1... III. .1.1. .1.1. .1.1. 1..I. .I.. ..III., .III. ..I 


AT  6:00  PM.,  FACED  WITH  DISTRIBUTING  120  SETS 
OF  SOFTWARE  UPDATES  ACROSS  3  CITIES, 
AND  TRANSFERRING  DAILY  SALES  REPORTS  FROM 

320  REMOTE  SITES, 

PAT  THOMPSON  DID  WHAT  ANY  DEDICATED 
MANAGER  WOULD  DO. 


HE  WENT  HOME. 


Pat  Thompson's  company,  like  over  1,000 
others,  entrusts  the  movement  of  their  business- 
critical  data  to  Legent's  XCOM,  M LINK/ ACM 
and  DistribuLink  software.  Because  Legent  is 
the  leader,  with  years  of  experience  in  providing 
reliable  data  transport  and  software  distribu¬ 
tion  solutions.  From  MVS  and  UNIX  to  OS/2, 
Windows  and  DOS.  From  SNA  to  Async  to  TCP/IP. 


Legent  has  you  covered.  And  it's  all  part  of  XPE, 
Legent's  integrated  framework  for  managing  dis¬ 
tributed  solutions  across  the  enterprise.  Moving 
data  and  software  across  your  enterprise  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  logistical  nightmare.  Rely  on  Legent, 
the  leader  in  data  transport  and  software  distri¬ 
bution.  Call  1-800-676-LGNT,  extension  335 
for  more  information. 


CROSS  PLATFORM 
ENVIRONMENT 


Milll///////  /  /  / 
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The  new  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
changes  everything. 

Now,  from  one  uniquely  empowered  desktop, 
you  can  reach  clear  across  the  enterprise  and 
pull  in  live,  as-it-happens,  business-critical 
information.  View  and  react  to  it  in  real-time. 
In  dynamic,  multimedia  form. 

You  can  perform  multiple  functions  at  the  same 
time,  while  collaborating  with  local  or  remote 
users  throughout  your  computing  enterprise. 

That’s  the  way  business  has  to  run  today. 
Instantly  sensing  and  responding  to  fresh  data 
no  matter  where  it  is. 

And  today  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop  makes 
this  possible.  Because  now  HP  offers  affordable 
workstation  power,  with  UNEX®-based  platforms 
designed  around  our  proven,  scalable  RISC 
architecture.  Software  geared  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  An  intuitive,  familiar  graphical 
environment.  And  management  tools  that  give 
your  IT  staff  firm  control  of  the  system  from 
their  desktops. 

What’s  more,  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
provides  simple  access  to  the  rich  array  of 
Windows  and  Macintosh  applications. 


Depends  on  the  desk. 


But  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop,  powered  by 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstations,  goes  way 
beyond  that.  It  also  offers  unique  tools  like 
MPower  2.0.  This  lets  people  collaborate  on 
projects  using  a  broad  range  of  media — audio, 
image,  graphics  and  video.  And  allows  equal 
access  to  the  information  in  real-time,  via  shared 
whiteboard,  fax,  mail  or  print. 

Making  the  move  to  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
is  just  as  easy.  Our  consultants  will  work  with 
you  to  plan,  integrate,  install  and  manage  your 
systems.  Evaluate  your  IS  strategy.  Develop  a 
comprehensive  IT  plan.  Even  provide  project 
management  services. 

For  more  information,  including  our  Enterprise 
Desktop  video,  call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8112. 
And  get  behind  the  desktop  that  will  make  your 
whole  company  run  better. 


Whp%  HEWLETT 
WLrJm  PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories  Inc.  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries.  Windows  is  a  U.S.  trademark  of  Microsoft  Inc. 
©1994  Hewlett-Packard  Company  WSY9323 
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If  You  Broadcast  It,  They  Will  Come 

A  few  months  ago,  following  the  example  of  an  online  discus¬ 
sion  conducted  on  The  Whole  Earth  ’Lectronic  Link,  we 
asked  readers  to  send  in  suggestions  for  ways  to  fill  up  the  500 
television  channels  that  broadcasters  and  cable  companies 
keep  threatening  to  inundate  us  with.  Here  are  a  few  of  our  fa¬ 
vorites. 

The  Shoplifter  Channel:  “Video  from  store-security  cam¬ 
eras.” — John  Krieger,  Westinghouse,  Savannah  River  Site 
The  Channel  Surfers’  Channel:  “A  live  telecast  will  show  two  to 
three  seconds  of  each  channel,  continually  scrolling  through  all 
500  channels  and  eliminating  the  need  to  surf  yourself.  A  real 
timesaver.” — Dave  Richgels,  Middleton,  Wis. 

The  Couch  Potato /Peeping  Tom  Channel:  “The  channel  could 
show  other  couch  potatoes  sitting  in  their  recliners  with  their  re¬ 
motes,  beer  and  chips.  After  midnight  it  would  switch  to  an 
adults-only  channel  as  people  go  to  their  bedrooms  and  switch 
on  their  TVs  there.” — Joe  Smith,  Amarillo,  Texas 
The  School  Bus  Channel:  “Tapes  taken  from  bus-monitoring 
cameras  throughout  the  country.  Children’s  fads  and  fashions 
could  circulate  much  faster.” — Linda  Ashley,  Norwell,  Mass. 

The  Facial  Hair  Channel:  “Twenty-four-hour-a-day  beard 
growth.”  A  presumably  related  channel  would  track  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “fungi,  mushrooms  and  spores  from  sprouts  to  massive 
growths.” — Robert  A.  Kessel,  Riverdale,  N.Y.  M 


EXECUTIVE  SURVEY 

Support  in 

High 

Places 

Recognizing  that  you  get 
what  you  pay  for,  one- 
third  of  Fortune  500 
senior  executives  would  like 
to  raise  their  companies’ 
spending  on  IT,  according  to 
a  recent  study  from  Nolan, 
Norton  &  Co.  in  Boston. 
That’s  not  too  surprising 
when  you  consider  that  more 
than  60  percent  of 
the  100  CEOs, 

CFOs  and  COOs 
surveyed  said  their 
companies  are  re¬ 
ceiving  most  or  all 
of  the  benefits  from 
their  IT  invest¬ 
ments. 

Information  tech¬ 
nology  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by 
most  of  the  largest 
U.S.  corporations, 
according  to  the 
study:  Forty -four 
percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  IT  was 
one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors 
helping  their  com¬ 
panies  succeed,  and 
51  percent  said  it 
was  one  among 
many  contributing 
factors.  Indeed,  technology 
is  so  near  and  dear  to  these 
high-powered  senior  execu¬ 
tives  that  one-third  guide 
and  direct  IT  planning,  while 
half  review  IT-investment 
decisions.  CFOs  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  prominent  among 
decision  makers,  with  26 
percent  involved  in  guiding 
and  47  percent  in  reviewing 
corporate  IT  investment. 

While  ideas  about  measur¬ 
ing  IT  success  varied,  most 


respondents  said  they  look 
primarily  at  improvements  in 
productivity  and  efficiency  or 
at  bottom-line  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  lower  costs  and 
increased  market  share.  Im¬ 
proved  customer  service  and 
decision  support  were  also 
cited  as  important  indicators 
of  IT  success. 

For  those  concerned  about 
shrinking  IS  budgets,  the 
good  news  is  that  little  senti¬ 
ment  emerged  among  re¬ 
spondents  to  shrink  them 
further.  Only  7  percent  of  the 
executives  interviewed 
called  for  spending  cuts, 
while  33  percent  said  further 


investment  was  critical  to 
maintaining  competitive¬ 
ness,  and  56  percent  sup¬ 
ported  spending  at  current 
levels.  The  chief  reasons  re¬ 
spondents  gave  for  continu¬ 
ing  IT  improvements  were 
the  need  to  keep  up  with 
technological  changes,  foster 
rapid  delivery  of  useful  data 
and  help  simplify  employees’ 
jobs. 

Not  surprisingly,  reengi¬ 
neering  business  process- 


State  of  the  budget 

The  majority  of  surveyed  information 
executives  support  current  levels  of 
IS  investment 

No  response  Cut  spending 


spending  level  investment  critical 

56%  33% 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DIANE  BIGDA 


What  you  really  want  is  the  goose. 


Once  upon  a  time,  you  could  set  a 
well  defined  goal,  direct  the  organi¬ 
zation  towards  it  and  if  all  went  well, 
plop!,  out  came  the  desired  result. 

But  in  this  unpredictable  era,  what 
if  you  need  to  adjust  the  goal?  What 
if  you  need  two  eggs?  Or  a  dozen? 


Instead  of  a  single  finite  outcome, 
we  offer  an  approach  that  will  keep 
producing.  An  enterprise  in  which 
all  the  parts  function  cooperatively. 

So  you  can  shift  adeptly  from  one 
goal  to  the  next.  One  achievement 
to  the  next.  One  improvement  to  the 


next.  And  that’s  not  just  another 
theory.  That’s  our  golden  rule. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


©1993  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 


TRENDLINES 


es — cited  by  42  percent  of 
respondents — emerged  as 
the  most  important  step  to¬ 
ward  maximizing  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  IT  investments.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  38  percent  saw  a 
strong  need  for  IT  to  become 
more  productive  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  service.  Under  pres¬ 
sure  to  raise  productivity 
and  cut  costs,  the  executives 
said  they  would  consider 
purchasing  IT  consulting 
services  to  help  them 
achieve  these  goals. 


Respondents  also  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  companies’  IT 
knowledge  (25  percent  said 
there  is  a  strong  need)  and 
improving  their  IT  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  As  for  outsourc¬ 
ing,  that  trend  may  have 
peaked,  the  report  suggests. 
Only  7  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  saw  a  strong 
need  to  outsource  computer 
support  and/or  administra¬ 
tion.  For  more  information, 
call  617  723-8800.  ■■ 


New  Ventures 

June  is  the  traditional  month  for  marriages,  but  at  least  two 
notable  unions  were  announced  last  month  in  the  computer 
and  telecommunications  industries.  In  one,  Microsoft  Corp.  for¬ 
malized  a  relationship  with  Texas  Instruments  Inc.  to  create  a 
component-based  approach  to  application  development.  Central 
to  the  plan  will  be  open,  scalable  repository  technology  that  will 
allow  customers  to  create  distributed  applications  that  “merge 
the  desktop  with  the  enterprise,”  the  companies  say.  They  antic¬ 
ipate  moving  from  the  idea  of  a  repository — a  database  that 
stores  the  structure  of  applications  and  their  components — as  a 
monolithic  creature  available  only  to  large  customers  to  some¬ 
thing  that  is  scalable  to  enterprises  of  all  sizes.  Products  for 
this  environment  will  be  available  in  September. 

Also  joining  forces  last  month  were  AT&T  Corp.  and  Novell  Inc. 
Their  offering:  AT&T  NetWare  Connect  Services,  a  WAN  infra¬ 
structure  that  will  allow  corporate  customers  to  access  public, 
commercial  and  private  network  services  through  a  single  con¬ 
nection.  This  “global  network  of  business  networks”  will  make 
available  applications  such  as  workgroup  computing,  messaging 
and  electronic  commerce.  The  new  service,  which  is  offered  as 
part  of  AT&T’s  public  data  services,  will  make  possible  “virtual 
custom  Internets”  linking  individuals  to  one  another,  branch  of¬ 
fices,  customers,  suppliers,  prospects  and  public  information 
services.  It  will  also  enable  mobile  users  to  communicate  with 
other  networks  and  access  applications  and  services.  Imple¬ 
mentation  is  expected  to  start  in  the  fourth  quarter;  general 
availability  is  expected  in  the  first  six  months  of  1995. 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


Winning  the 
Fight  Between 
You  and  Your 
Desk 

USE  YOUR  COMPUTER  TO 
GET  ORGANIZED,  BECOME 
MORE  PRODUCTIVE,  AND 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

By  Jeffrey  J.  Mayer 
HarperBusiness 
(New  York),  1994 
160  pages,  $18 

Jeffrey  J.  Mayer  has 
groomed  a  neat  career 
for  himself  as  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  anal-compul¬ 
sive.  In  two  previous 
books,  he  scolded  and  ex¬ 
horted  busy  people  to 
adopt  an  assortment  of 
clutter-management 
strategies  designed  to 
clear  their  schedules,  their 
desktops  and  their  minds 
of  debilitating  debris.  This 
time  Mayer  has  discov¬ 
ered  computerization. 

Now,  it  just  so  happens 
that  a  lot  of  very  highly  or¬ 
ganized  people  are  a  teen- 
sy  bit. ..well,  the  word  rigid 
comes  to  mind.  For  these 
folks,  being  organized  of¬ 
ten  becomes  an  end  in  it¬ 
self;  the  more  complicated 
and  difficult  the  job  of  pre¬ 
vailing  over  disorder,  the 
more  well-protected  they 
feel  and,  thus,  the  better 
they  like  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  actually  getting 
things  done,  all  that  armor 
can  be  more  hindrance 
than  help. 

But  Mayer  is  different. 
His  goal  is  to  simplify,  and 
computers  can  help  do 
that.  Because,  of  course, 
Mayer — like  any  good 
keeper  of  paper  lists — 
knows  well  the  frustra¬ 


tions  of  re¬ 
copying  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  calendar  or 
to-do  column  onto  another. 
Disorder  may  defy  most 
efforts  to  tame  it,  but  com¬ 
puters  do  have  the  virtue 
of  being  able  to  act  faithful¬ 
ly  and  consistently  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  if/then  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Mayer’s  book  amounts 
to  a  fairly  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  state  of  the  art 
in  self-management.  Be¬ 
sides  standard  productivity 
applications,  he  covers 
software  packages  that 
help  in  managing  stress 
and  in  keeping  fit.  And 
there  are  sections  on  hard¬ 
disk  hygiene,  virus  protec¬ 
tion  and  system -perfor¬ 
mance  enhancement. 

Like  many  a  zealous  re¬ 
cent  convert,  however,  his¬ 
tory  for  Mayer  begins 
roughly  at  the  date  of  his 
own  conversion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  cites  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Microsoft  Windows 
as  the  seminal  ease-of-use 
event,  completely  ignoring 
the  pioneering  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Apple  and  others. 
He  also  hasn’t  sniffed  out 
the  groupwork  trend  and, 
so,  fails  to  address  soft¬ 
ware  that  aids  in  shared 
and  collaborative  work. 

Other  than  that,  Win¬ 
ning  the  Fight  is  a  solid 
Round  One  bell  for  anyone 
wanting  to  go  toe  to  toe 
with  chaos. 
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The  tough  decisions  aren’t  always  made  at  the  top.  That’s 
why  it’s  important  to  empower  executives  and  every  other 
decision  maker  with  the  right  information... at  the  right  time. 
And  that’s  also  why  the  SAS®  System  is  redefining  the  role  of 
applications  development,  giving  you  a  complete  enterprise 
information  system  that  taps  directly  into  your  organization’s  vast 
information  reservoir. 

Bring  an  Enterprise  View  to  Every 
Desktop — Executive  and  Otherwise 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  build  custom-tailored 
applications  in  far  less  time,  using  fewer  resources,  than  it 
takes  to  force -fit  an  off-the-shelf  solution  into  your  organization. 
And  because  the  SAS  System  has  its  own  built-in  strategy  for 
client/server,  you  can  integrate  data  and  applications  from 
different  hardware  platforms  into  a  single,  company-wide 
information  delivery  system. 


Build  applications  that  incorporate  pull-down  windows... access 
to  electronic  mail... drill  down,  hotspotting,  and  exception 
reporting... and  graphical  display  of  critical  success  factors. 
Working  hand-in-hand  with  these  basics — out  of  sight  but 
always  at  the  ready — are  literally  hundreds  of  powerful,  proven 
tools  for  virtually  every  decision  support  need:  financial 
planning  and  modeling,  corporate  reporting,  quality 
improvement,  and  much  more. 

Take  30  Days  to  See,  and  Decide, 
for  Yourself 

Let  the  SAS  System  help  you  reach  the  right  decision  about 
applications  development,  EIS,  and  every  other  issue  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  business.  Call  us  now  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video  preview... phis  details  about  a  no-risk  software 
evaluation  and  upcoming  SAS  System  business  briefings. 


The  SAS  System. 

The  World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System. 


m. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Please  visit  us  at 
Booth  #  3904  at  PC  EXPO. 


INSIGHTS 


Zero  Gravity  Training 


Like  astronauts  before 
they  venture  out  into 
space,  employees 
entering  today’s  dizzying 
business  environment 
will  need  help  adapting. 
Until  traditional 
educational  institutions 
recognize  and  meet  this 
need,  companies  will 
have  to  assume  the 
responsibility 
themselves. 

BY  MARC  DEMAREST 
AND  DAVID  RODGERS 


“Progress  is  impossible 
without  change;  and  those 
who  cannot  change  their  minds 
cannot  change  anything.  ” 

— George  Bernard  Shaw  (1856-1950) 

Fast  companies,  agile  compa¬ 
nies — every  CEO  wants  one. 
A  company  that  can  change 
its  fundamental  structure  and 
functions  as  its  markets  move, 
migrate  and  fragment.  A  company  that 
is  designed  for  its  own  continuous 
transformation. 

Creating  such  a  company  has  pro¬ 
found  human-resources  implications, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  nature 
of  work  itself.  Instead  of  jobs  or  ca¬ 
reers,  which  are  stable,  definable  af¬ 
fairs,  the  employees  of  the  fast  com¬ 
pany  will  have  assignments:  short¬ 
lived,  high-pressure  roles  that  reach 
across  traditional  functional  bound¬ 
aries  (finance,  sales,  manufacturing, 
marketing)  and  then  disappear  quick¬ 
ly.  The  ultimate  goal  of  any  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  finish  it — in  effect,  to  put 
oneself  out  of  a  job.  Employees’  rep¬ 
utations  are  only  as  good  as  their  last 


assignments,  and  their  next  projects 
will  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  went  before. 

In  many  cases,  companies  will  hire 
contract  rather  than  permanent  em¬ 
ployees,  engaged  for  the  duration  of 
a  product-development  cycle  or  the 
brief  marketplace  lifetime  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  product.  But  even  permanent 
employees  will  function  for  brief 
stints  in  a  variety  of  roles.  Instead 
of  moving  up,  they  move  across, 
down  and  around  the  company.  Ti¬ 
tles  mean  nothing,  pay  is  linked  ex¬ 
clusively  to  performance,  and  the 
central  tenets  of  traditional  human- 
resources  management — career  lad¬ 
dering  and  the  distinction  between 
individual  contributors  and  manage¬ 
ment — disappear. 

Will  traditional  sources  of  educa¬ 
tion — high  schools,  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities — revamp  their  focus  and  cur¬ 
ricula  to  produce  the  fast-company- 
ready  knowledge  workers  we  need? 
Probably  not.  In  fact,  most  colleges 
and  universities  are  retrenching,  re¬ 
asserting  their  collective  mission  as 
cultural  guardians — instruments  for 
socialization — and  increasingly  re¬ 
jecting  the  real  and  necessary  link 
between  education  and  knowledge 
work  in  a  worldwide  post-capitalist 
economy. 

Practitioners  of  the  library  sciences 
are  the  exceptions  that  prove  this 
rule;  most  are  actively  adopting  new- 
age  information-storage  and  -distri¬ 
bution  technologies  to  improve  their 
services  and  increase  their  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  the  user  community.  This  en¬ 
courages  students  to  learn  more  ac¬ 
tively — and  interactively — than  is 
possible  with  traditional  instruction. 

Across  the  globe,  schools  are  each 
year  producing  fewer  graduates  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  in  knowledge-in¬ 
tensive  work  within  today’s  unstable 
organizations.  And  these  graduates 
are  anticipating  lifelong  employment 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  WARREN  GEBERT 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 


Yes  ,  I  would  like  to  receive  a  free 
subscription  to  Connections  Magazine. 
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Connections  magazine  is  published  quarterly  by 
MicroAge  Infosystems  Services.  Its  mission  is  to  provide 
corporate  computing  professionals  with  timely  and 
concise  editorial  that  will  help 
them  find  practical  solutions 
to  their  information  /HicrO/lg© 

management  needs.  INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


00/0694 


EMS. 

ES. 


We  can.  That’s  our  business. 

We’re  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
we  combine  today’s  leading  information 
technology  systems  and  software  with  the 
implementation  services  and  support  you 
need  to  accomplish  your  enterprise-wide 
automation  goals. 

Working  in  concert  with  our  national  net¬ 
work  of  owner-managed  branches,  our  project 
managers  orchestrate  delivery,  integration  and 
installation  of  working  systems  —  where  you 
need  them,  when  you  need  them. 


Can  you 
imagine 
managing  a 
branch 
automation 
project  this 
size? 


From  custom  configuration  and  packaging 
to  just-in-time  inventory  and  electronic  on-site 
order-entry  systems,  we  can  help  bring  your 
offices  on-line  quickly  and  easily. 

In  fact,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services’ 
inventory  of  advanced  Compaq  servers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ProLiant  family,  ProSignia  and  ProSignia 
VS,  maximize  power  and  minimize  downtime 
with  Compaq’s  Insight  Auto  Alert  and  Pre- 
Failure  Component  Warranty  programs. 

So  when  you’re  ready  to  make  your  branch 
offices  take  root,  call  us.  That’s  our  business. 


Call  (800)  272-0568 

For  your  FREE  brochure  on  outsourcing  information  technology  services. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 

Helping  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 


©1994  MCCI.  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  Compaq,  ProSignia  VS,  ProSignia  and 
ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered 
trademarks  are  of  their  respective  companies. 


COMPAQ. 


within  a  single  discipline. 

There  are  no  viable  sources  of  ed¬ 
ucation  that  focus  on  preparing  young 
people  for  assignments  in  fast  com¬ 
panies,  or  for  working  lives  as  indi¬ 
vidual  proprietors  who  contract  their 
time  and  skills  to  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations.  Even  the  management  schools 
have  failed  to  revise  their  curricula  to 
fulfill  this  need. 

In  Japan,  companies  have  long  pro¬ 
vided  “company  universities”  to  en¬ 
sure  lifelong  education  for  their 
knowledge  workers.  Similarly,  U.S. 
organizations  will  have  to  address 
the  looming  education  crisis  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  ought  to  start  now. 
The  following  process  can  help: 

Define  the  educational  crisis  in 
your  industry,  and  publicize  it  in 
your  organization.  Management — 
particularly  the  CEO  and  the  VP  of 
human  resources — often  confuses 
education  with  training,  and  a  train¬ 
ing  department  with  a  program  for 
knowledge-based  excellence.  Just  as 
often,  education  is  seen  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  prerogative,  perk  or  means  of 
empowerment  rather  than  as  the 
very  real  source  of  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  it  will  become  over  the  next 
five  years.  To  understand  just  how 
scarce  highly  skilled,  highly  motivat¬ 
ed  knowledge  workers  will  be  by  the 
end  of  this  decade,  management  has 
to  examine  the  failure  of  American 
education  in  light  of  its  own  strategic 
plans  and  objectives. 

Identify  the  core  “success  skills” 
in  your  organization’s  best  knowl¬ 
edge  workers.  Your  best  knowledge 
workers  are  legends.  Everyone  knows 
them  or  knows  about  them.  The  hu¬ 
man-resources  department  has  proba¬ 
bly  never  taken  the  time  to  find  out 
why  these  people  are  so  good  at  what 
they  do.  Do  it  now.  Interview  them. 
Uncover  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  core  skills.  It’s  a  good  bet  that 
the  skills  have  less  to  do  with  any 
university  degree  or  course  syllabus 
than  with  knowing  how  to  learn,  be¬ 
ing  flexible  and  not  getting  tied  to  a 
particular  set  of  ideas.  Starting  with 
the  top  performers  in  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  good  strategy  for  ensuring 
that  your  organization’s  educational 
strategy  is  in  place  early. 


Determine  where  those  skills  came 
from  and  who  your  best-bet  suppli¬ 
ers  of  those  skills  are.  It’s  likely 
that  many  of  your  best  knowledge 
workers  believe  they  learned  their 
core  skills  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Others  will  say  they  learned 
them  on  the  job.  Many  won’t  tell  you 
much  at  all  about  how  they  know 
what  they  know.  Knowledge  work  is 
still  very  much  a  guild  practice — a 
set  of  trade  secrets — and  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  management  can  be  very 
much  like  the  labor-management 
confrontations  of  the  early  years  of 
this  century:  Mutual  suspicion 
reigns.  Nevertheless,  it’s  vital  that 
you  identify,  as  completely  as  possi- 


The  most  important  skills 
have  less  to  do  with  any 
university  degree  or  course 
syllabus  than  with  knowing 
how  to  learn,  being  flexible 
and  not  getting  tied  to  a 
particular  set  of  ideas. 


ble,  where  your  knowledge  workers 
developed  their  competencies  and 
how  they’re  continuing  to  learn  as 
they  work. 

Reach  out  and  partner  with  the 
few  educational  organizations  that 
are  producing  knowledge  workers 
with  those  skills.  Educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  whatever  they  may  say  in 
their  mission  statements  about  the 
value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  whatever  their  instructors  may 
say  in  the  classroom  about  the  banal¬ 
ities  of  business,  have  a  way  of  com¬ 
ing  around  when  corporations  ap¬ 
proach  them  looking  for  partnerships. 
Most  universities  need  good  instruc¬ 
tors,  advice  on  curricula,  supplies, 
equipment  and  public-relations  assis¬ 
tance. 

Once  you’ve  determined  what  you 
need  in  the  way  of  a  knowledge- 
worker  educational  program  and 
who’s  producing  good  knowledge 
workers  today,  contact  the  adminis¬ 


tration,  particularly  the  people  in 
charge  of  corporate  relations  and  the 
endowment. 

Define  a  second-source  strategy. 

Wherever  your  current  high-value 
knowledge  workers  came  from, 
chances  are  good  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  produced  them  have  al¬ 
ready  changed,  or  soon  will.  To  en¬ 
sure  a  reliable  flow  of  competent 
young  knowledge  workers,  you  need 
a  second  source.  This  may  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  educational  contractor;  the  edu¬ 
cation  marketplace  is  becoming  large 
enough  to  support  tough-minded  cor¬ 
porate  educators  who  are  focused  on 
more  than  “a  good  learning  experi¬ 
ence”  and  “empowerment.”  Seek 
out  these  people.  Share  with  them 
what  you’ve  learned  about  the  kinds 
of  knowledge-focused  skills  that  are 
most  useful  to  your  organization. 
Ask  them  for  a  proposal. 

Provide  “new-age”  information  re¬ 
sources  for  knowledge  workers. 

You  will  need  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  your  knowledge  workers  for  cur¬ 
rent  information.  Establish  widely 
accessible  accounts  with  the  leading 
electronic  information  providers. 
While  entertainment  software  may 
fund  the  initial  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway,  it  is  busi¬ 
ness-relevant  knowledge  about  cus¬ 
tomers  and  products  that  will  spur 
its  continued  growth.  Hire  or  retrain 
a  librarian  to  be  familiar  with  nontra- 
ditional  knowledge  sources.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  competitors’  training 
programs  by  encouraging  profession¬ 
al  networking  through  participation 
in  local  professional  societies  and 
working  groups. 

Taking  these  steps,  companies  can 
begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of  em¬ 
ployee  education  in  these  turbulent 
times.  Transformation  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  demanded  of  all  companies; 
the  question  is,  will  you  aggressively 
redesign  yourself  to  compete  or  be 
transformed  out  of  existence?  ESI 


In  their  current  assignments,  Marc 
Demarest  is  manager  of  the  corporate 
architecture  group  and  David  Rodgers 
is  vice  president  for  emerging  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Sequent  Computer  Systems 
Inc.,  in  Beaverton,  Ore. 
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Start  Learning  About 

Supply  Chain  Management 

While  hou  Still  Have  A 
Supply  Chain  Left  To  Manage. 


It's  a  simple  fact.  You  can't  keep  doing 
business  the  same  old  way  and  survive  in 
today's  fast-paced  global  environment. 

You've  got  to  get  closer  to  your 
customers.  Closer  to  your  suppliers.  And 
you  can,  by  making  the  move  to  Supply 
Chain  Management  (SCM). 

Supply  Chain  Management  uses 
advanced  information  technology  to  allow 
you,  your  customers  and  your  suppliers  to 
work  together  far  more  closely.  Material 
orders,  inventory  levels,  restock  orders  — 
all  flow  automatically  from  one  business 
to  another  using  the  SCM  model. 

That  reduces  cycle  times.  Improves 
service.  And  makes  everyone  along  the 


supply  chain  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

To  find  out  how  your  company  can 
reap  the  benefits  of  Supply  Chain 
Management,  talk  to  American  Software. 
We've  spent  the  last  20  years  supplying 
integrated  software  solutions  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  order  management 
and  financial  processes. 

Now  we've  moved  to  the  next  level, 
to  help  companies  integrate  their  business 
processes  and  information  systems  with 
those  of  their  customers  and  suppliers  — 
across  a  full  range  of  operating  platforms. 

American  Software  is  the  one  compa¬ 
ny  that  provides  both  the  SCM  expertise 
and  the  tools  you  need  to  make  the  move. 


The  Supply 
Chain  Management 

S~ 1  TM 

Company. 


'AMERICAN 
SOFTWARE* 

1-800-SCM-2-W1N 


©  1994  American  Software,  Inc. 


The  Special  Challenge  Of  Running  A  Business  That  Says 

•KICK  ME 


2000  servers  wi  tk  over  32 
gigabytes  of  disk  storage. 
Sun  networked  computing 
will  coordinate  and  execute 


Legacy  systems.  Network 
growtlr.  Mounting  cost  pres¬ 
sures.  Compared  to  tke  chal¬ 
lenges  of  running  tke  World 
Cup  games,  these  computing 
issues  make  for  a  pleasant  day 
at  tke  office.  ♦  No  other  orga¬ 
nization  must  come  together 
so  quickly,  move  so  rapidly,  in 
so  short  a  time,  as  the  ^Corld 
Cup  games.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  world’s  largest,  most 
watched,  virtual  corporation. 
♦  And  heh  in  d  it  all,  running 
the  whole  thing,  is  the  world’s 
largest  client/server  network 
ever  used  for  a  single  sporting 
event.  More  than  1,000  Sim 
workstations  using  the  Solaris® 
operating  environment  are  net¬ 
worked  with  15  Sun  servers, 
including  two  SPARCcenter 


field  operations  for  24  World 
Cup  teams  in  four  different 
time  zones.  The  entire  busi¬ 
ness  operation  of  the  World 
Cup  games  —  more  than  $1 
billion — will  he  run  on  Sun 
computing.  And  remar¬ 
kably,  the  entire  network  was 
installed  in  less  th  an  four 
mon  tbs.  ^  WTiich  may  he 
why,  as  the  World  Cup  games 
are  kicked  across  America, 
a  few  eyes  may  also  ke  on  the 
computer  system  that  was 
judged  simple  enough  to 
manage,  yet  powerful  enough 
to  run  the  world’s  largest 
sporting  event.  O  More  than 
135,000  businesses  are  using 
Sun  systems,  powered  by  the 
SPARC®  chip  and  the  Solaris 
operating  environment,  to 
gain  a  competitive  advantage. 
The  WTrld  Cup  is  just  one.  To 
learn  more,  call  1-800-426-5321, 
ext.  755.  Or,  on  the  Internet, 
access  Sun’s  WTrld  Wide  Web 
server  at  http://www.sun.com/ 

^Sun 

Exclusive  Computer  Supplier 
To  Tke  1994  World  Cup 

©  1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


DISTRIBUTED  COMPUTING 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


STORYLINE 

No  blessing  is  ever  unmixed.  The  same 
desktop  computers  that  convey  timely, 
relevant  business  information  to  and 
from  the  front  lines  of  every  modern 
organization  also  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  chaos,  ambiguity,  wasted  ef¬ 
fort  and  outright  error.  But  how  can  this 
possibly  be  a  serious  problem?  After  all, 
what’s  a  little  anarchy  when  compared 
with  the  staggering  benefits  of  unfet¬ 
tered  information  flow?  Still,  the  risks 
to  data  integrity  are  real,  and  some 
observers  question  whether  completely 
ungoverned  computing  freedom  exacts 
a  long-term  price  too  steep  to  pay. . . . 


our  years  ago,  Hughes  Space  and  Communications  Co.  was  a  textbook  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  wonders  of  distributed  computing.  Business  departments  at  the 
El  Segundo,  Calif.,  satellite  maker  were  full  of  empowered  technology  users 
creating  independent  applications  and  using  that  software  to  access  multiple 
databases.  However,  says  CIO  Gary  Osborn,  unmanaged  use  of  desktop  tech¬ 
nology  also  had  disturbing  side  effects:  Each  department 
had  its  own  set  of  data,  and  none  of  it  matched. 

“We  would  go  to  a  meeting  to  solve  some  problem  and 
spend  most  of  our  time  arguing  about  who  had  the  right 
data,”  Osborn  says.  “We  had  redundant  data  all  over  the 
place.” 

So  when  Hughes  embarked  on  a  reengineering  project 
in  1990,  the  information  process  was  a  prime  candidate 
for  change.  “It  was  obvious  what  we  had  done  to  our¬ 
selves,”  Osborn  says.  “We  knew  it  was  crazy.” 

In  the  era  of  client/server,  many  companies  will  find 
themselves  in  the  same  boat  as  Hughes  did.  When  infor¬ 
mation  access  and  computing  autonomy  are  dispersed 
throughout  an  organization,  the  resource  becomes  much 
harder  to  manage  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  While 
the  benefits  of  widely  dispersed  information — speed, 
flexibility,  timely  decision  support,  increased  innovation, 
and  better  customer  service  and  understanding — are  un¬ 
challenged,  there  also  are  likely  pitfalls. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHILIPPE  LARDY 


PC  Councils  or 
Information  Councils 

Larry  Prusak,  a  principal  at  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Center  for  Business  Innovation  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  suggests  that  compa¬ 
nies  form  cross-functional  “information 
councils,”  such  as  those  in  place  at 
Polaroid  Corp.,  also  in  Cambridge.  There, 
members  from  business  disciplines,  along 
with  IS  and  corporate  library  employees, 
meet  to  discuss  IS  projects  underway  in 
business  units.  Subjects  can  range  from 
technical-supplier  problems  to  how  to 
implement  an  interdepartmental  project, 
according  to  Prusak.  The  councils  give  IS 
a  more-realistic  idea  of  how  business 
units  use  information.  “An  IT-only  model 
of  information  is  usually  a  disaster,”  he 
says.  “While  [IS]  may  be  good  at  system 
development,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
information.” 


If  every  desktop  is  a 
potential  computing 
laboratory,  some  exper¬ 
iments  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  fail.  The  question  is, 
how  can  one  identify 
and  learn  from  the  mis¬ 
takes?  Also,  absent  the 
means  to  coordinate  end- 
user  computing  activity, 
there  will  be  inevitable 
duplication  of  effort. 
Conversely,  unique  hid¬ 
den  treasures  that  ought 
to  be  quickly  and  widely 
shared  may  remain  hid¬ 
den.  And,  finally — as 
happened  at  Hughes — 
the  availability  of  corpo¬ 
rate  information  for  un¬ 
governed  use  by  all 
hands  will  put  data  in¬ 
tegrity  at  an  increased 
risk. 

In  companies  pursu¬ 
ing  aggressive  distribut¬ 
ed-computing  strate¬ 
gies,  these  are  types  of 
issues  that  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  managers  need  to  address.  How,  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  wide  access  and  autonomy, 
is  information  to  be  managed  within  a  com¬ 
pany? 

At  Hughes,  as  a  first  step  in  redesigning 
the  information  process,  business-unit  exec¬ 
utives  worked  with  the  IS  organization  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  business  processes  and  identify 
the  kinds  of  information  that  play  a  key  role 
in  each  process.  The  business  executives 
then  defined  the  data  structure  to  best  fit 
their  business  processes,  as  well  as  decided 
who  was  authorized  to  update  information 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  In  addition,  the 
team  designed  measurements  for  data  quali¬ 
ty,  which  Osborn  defines  as  the  timeliness  of 
the  data,  its  format,  accuracy  and  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  data. 

Today,  the  IS  organization  at  Hughes  is  the 
caretaker  of  a  centralized  database  of  “offi¬ 
cial”  data  and  responsible  for  measuring  data 
quality  and  giving  reports  to  the  user  com¬ 
munity.  Users  can  access  the  information 
freely  within  the  formats  set  up  by  non-IS 
senior  management.  If  they  download  data  to 
manipulate  for  their  own  use,  that’s  fine,  Os¬ 
born  says.  “They  just  aren’t  allowed  to 
change  it  and  give  it  back  to  me.  That’s  bo¬ 
gus  data.” 


Organizations  are  slowly  becoming 
aware  of  the  issue,  but  not  every¬ 
body  agrees  whether  the  problem  is 
important  enough  to  merit  action — 
or  even  whether  it’s  a  problem  at  all. 
What  could  possibly  be  wrong  with  a 
situation  that  results  in  happier  end  users 
and  more-competitive  companies?  Not  only 
that,  but  there  are  no  obvious  red  flags  that 
might  appear  on  a  financial  report. 

Putting  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  repli¬ 
cated  data,  for  example,  is  part  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  1990s,  says  David  Sims,  director 
of  strategic  information  networks  at  Schlum- 
berger  Ltd.  in  Sugar  Land,  Texas.  “What 
does  it  hurt,  as  long  as  [employees]  get  the 
job  done  and  have  smiles  on  their  faces?”  he 
asks.  At  highly  decentralized  Schlumberger 
(whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York  and 
Paris),  employees  must  meet  yearly  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  for  their  jobs.  As  long  as 
they  do  so,  Sims  says,  it  really  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  how  they  achieve  the  goals. 

Peter  G.W.  Keen,  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Center  for  Information  Technologies 
on  St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  says  that  the 
old  centralized  IS  model  was  very  efficient 
but  not  very  effective  at  getting  critical  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  business  units.  While  he  con¬ 
cedes  that  today’s  desktop  model  is  incredi- 

/ 


GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  INFORMATION 


Technology-Transfer  Groups 

Large  companies  can  establish  a  technol¬ 
ogy-transfer  group  to  make  sure  smaller, 
departmental  innovations  don’t  slip 
through  the  cracks.  Basically,  a  technolo¬ 
gy-transfer  group  is  a  centrally  located 
group  within  IS  with  a  mandate  to  seek 
out  home-grown  applications  and  spread 
them  throughout  the  company  if  deemed 
worthy.  Management  consultant  Neal  M. 
Goldsmith,  president  of  Tribeca  Research 
Inc.  in  New  York,  says  that  during  his 
tenure  as  director  of  corporate  technology 
strategy  at  American  Express  Co.’s  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters,  his  technology-transfer 
group  helped  him  solve  one  of  his  most 
enduring  issues:  how  to  successfully 
spread  good  ideas  across  six  independent 
subsidiaries. 
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WHY  IS  A  COMPANY 


YOU’VE  NEVER  HEARD  OF 


ALREADY  AT  WORK 


FOR  SOME  OF  THE 


BIGGEST  CORPORATIONS 


IN  THE  WORLD? 


WORKING  TODAY  FOR  J.R  MORGAN,  BANK  OF  AMERICA, 
LITTON,  CONRAIL,  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  AT&T,  INFONET,  IBM, 
ADVANTI S,  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 


According  to  a  recent  Infonetics 
Research  survey,  the  average 
Fortune  1000  company  loses  $7.5 
million  a  year  on  LAN  outages 
alone — and  even  more  on  other 
systems  or  network  outages. 

These  companies  just  can't  afford 
to  operate  in  this  fashion,  so 
they've  turned  to  MAXM  for  help. 

Help  with  integrating  all  the 
diverse  management  systems  and 
technologies  in  their  enterprises. 
Help  with  freeing  IT  personnel 
from  the  drudgery  of  monitoring 
vendor-specific  systems.  Help 
with  pinpointing  problems — no 
matter  what  the  source — and 
resolving  them  quickly. 

The  results?  MAXM  dramatically 
reduces  the  downtime  that 
undermines  mission-critical 
operations,  and  it  increases 
operator  productivity  at  the  same 
time.  It  vastly  increases  system 
and  network  resource  availability, 
ensuring  that  users  are  satisfied 
and  productive... today,  and  as  the 
enterprise  evolves.  ■ 


WHAT  IS  MAXM? 

MAXM  is  the  world's  leading 
client/server  based  application  for 
Automated  Enterprise 
Management  (AEM) — the 
necessary  integration  of  well 
established  and  emerging 
management  disciplines.  MAXM 


gives  you  a  consolidated, 
integrated  view  of  all  the  elements 
and  management  systems  in  your 
enterprise — on  one  powerful, 
centralized  workstation,  which 
can  then  be  distributed  as  directed. 
It  can  automatically  perform 
scheduled  tasks — and 
automatically  respond  to  network 
and  systems  events — that  affect 
the  overall  efficiency  of  your 
enterprise  systems. 

As  your  company  moves  toward 
today's  powerful  new  client/server 
architectures  while  managing 
existing  complex,  multi-vendor 
systems  and  network 
configurations,  you're  facing 
challenges  that  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  most 
powerful  AEM  technology  on  the 
market  today,  MAXM  will  help 
you  meet  those  challenges,  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 


distributed  computing  within 
your  entire  enterprise — and 
provide  better  service  to  end 
users,  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  greater  value  for 
customers,  and  bigger  profits  for 
your  business.  ■ 


MAXM  INTEGRATES 
ALL  THE  TECHNOLOGIES 
IN  YOUR  ENTERPRISE. 

MAXM's  centralized  or 
distributed  operator  workstations 
display  information  from  all  the 
disparate,  vertically  managed 
systems  in  your  enterprise — voice 
and  data  systems,  LANs  and 
WANs,  security  and 
environmental  systems — to 
provide  the  end-to-end  visibility 
you  need  to  readily  solve 
problems  as  they  occur,  before 


they  affect  your  users.  All  the 
alarms  and  error  messages,  from 
virtually  any  component  in  your 
operation,  are  integrated  into  one 
consolidated  view.  And  because 
MAXM  can  share  management 
data  with  IBM's  NetView  and 
Sterling's  NetMaster  management 
systems,  you  get  an  integrated 
view  of  SNA  and  non-SNA 
environments  alike. 

Within  one  Wall  Street-based 
financial  enterprise,  MAXM  has 
integrated  the  alarm  streams  of 
dozens  of  dissimilar  platforms. 
Reports  this  customer's  VP  of 
Operations:  "Our  technicians  no 
longer  run  from  screen  to  screen 
to  scan  and  interpret  different 
management  consoles  —  and  no 
longer  miss  important  alarms 
and  errors." 

What  does  this  mean  for  you? 
Consider  the  savings  detailed  by 
one  customer  in  justifying  the 
purchase  of  MAXM:  $1,275,000 
in  no-longer-required  staffing 
increases,  $550,000  in  a  reduced 
need  to  develop  and  enhance 
existing  management  tools, 
$52,000  in  reduced  training 
expenses — all  in  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Indeed,  our  customers 
report  that  MAXM  pays  for  itself  in 
as  little  as  a  few  months'  time.  ■ 

MAXM  AUTOMATES  THE 
TASK  OF  MANAGING  YOUR 
COMPLEX  MULTI-VENDOR 
SYSTEMS  AND  NETWORKS. 

Pre-defined  or  user-defined  rules 
and  script  files  describe  how 
MAXM  will  interface  with  the 
managed  objects  in  an  enterprise. 
MAXM  can  check  hundreds  of 


key  devices  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals,  resolve  many  problems 
without  operator  intervention, 
and  alert  the  appropriate  operator 
when  intervention  is  required. 

You  can  filter  alarms,  and 
prioritize  them  to  highlight  those 
with  mission-critical 
implications.  As  one  MAXM 
customer  puts  it,  "This  lets  you 
give  your  operators  only  those 
messages  that  are  critical  to  their 
responsibilities."  When  the  daily 
volume  of  messages  becomes 
unmanageable,  whether  the 
quantity  is  six  thousand  or  —  as 
in  this  user's  operations 
department  —  even  one  million 
messages  a  day,  MAXM's  filtering 
and  prioritizing  abilities  are  vital 
to  your  success. 

The  results?  A  proactive,  rather 
than  reactive,  process  for  keeping 
your  systems  up  and  running.  A 
way  to  identify  "chronics" — 
network  events  that  persistently 
undercut  operations — and  to 
resolve  them  before  your  internal 
users,  or  external  customers,  even 
know  they  exist.  The  removal  of 
operator  error — which,  according 
to  a  study  by  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  causes  50%  of  all 
network  outages — from  the 
enterprise  management  equation. 
Freedom  for  your  valuable  IT 
managers  to  perform  more 
strategic  tasks.  And,  in  a  business 
climate  where  a  few  minutes' 
downtime  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars — as  it  does  in  many 
transaction  processing 
environments — enormous  savings 
for  your  organization.  ■ 


"MAXM  IS  ELEGANT  IN  ITS 
SIMPLICITY.  IT  DOESN'T  CLAIM  TO 
DO  EVERYTHING,  BUT  WHAT  MAXM 
DOES,  IT  DOES  EXTREMELY  WELL." 

A  SENIOR  IT  MANAGER  IN 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


A  CASE  STUDY: 

MAXM  IN  OPERATION. 

In  1991,  MAXM  was  installed  in 
one  of  the  world's  largest  financial 
institutions.  This  corporation 
needed  to  consolidate  its  support 
operations — not  only  to  reduce 
staff  and  facilities,  but  also  to 
increase  customer  service  by 
improving  systems  availability 
and  reducing  the  number  of 
terminals  and  messages  requiring 
human  monitoring.  Networks 
were  becoming  more  complex, 
and  the  demand  for  solutions  was 
on  the  rise.  And,  particularly 
with  respect  to  network  and 
system  monitoring,  1980s 
computing  technology  was 
inadequate  to  the  company's 
challenges.  Eleven  different 
operations  centers,  including 
three  in  Europe,  had  dozens  of 
terminals  that  had  to  be  scanned 
continuously  for  alert  messages 
and  alarms. 

Since  implementing  MAXM,  this 
corporation  has  increased  the 
scope  and  number  of  its  global 
financial  services  while 
decreasing  the  number  of  its 
worldwide  technical  support 
centers.  It  now  has  a  single  point 
of  control  for  viewing  its  diverse 
technical  operations — including 
SNA  links,  LANs,  the  company's 
private  network,  and  the  networks 
of  outsource  vendors.  Not  only 
have  the  eleven  operations  centers 


been  consolidated  into  a  single 
staffed  facility  in  Delaware  and  a 
''lights  out"  facility  in  New  York, 
but  the  enterprise  network  now 
supports  three  times  as  many 
applications  as  before.  A 
consolidated  user  help  desk, 
which  now  responds  to  95%  of 
all  calls  for  assistance  without 
escalation,  is  staffed  around  the 
clock.  With  MAXM,  operators 
can  automatically  check 
important  systems  at,  say,  2:00 
a.m.  daily.  Problems  with 
applications  and  other  key 
systems  can  be  resolved 
automatically,  and  MAXM  alerts 
an  operator  whenever 
intervention  is  needed — so  that 
problems  can  be  resolved  before 
the  workday's  mission- critical 
operations  get  underway. 
MAXM's  AEM  capabilities  have 
helped  this  customer  reduce  the 
volume  of  incoming  system  alert 
messages  by  more  than  80%. 
AEM  collects,  filters,  and 
prioritizes  messages  and  alarms 
from  dozens  of  different 
management  facilities. 

MAXM  is  at  work  today  for 
many  of  the  most  demanding, 
mission-critical  enterprises.  And 
MAXM  is  dedicated  to  providing 
you  with  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  Automated  Enterprise 
Management  solutions  available 
in  the  industry... today.  ■ 

Afjuri/ 

MAXM  Systems  Corporation 
1600  Spring  Hill  Road 
Vienna,  VA  22182 


At  MAXM  Systems  Corporation,  we 
understand  the  enormous  pressure 
experienced  by  information 
technology  executives  in  today's  mission-critical  environments.  We  want 
to  provide  you  with  a  workable  strategy  for  managing  all  of  your 
systems  and  networks — and  for  building  an  infrastructure  that  will 
ensure  your  company's  growth  and  productivity  in  the  years  to  come. 


ARE  YOUR  MISSION-CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGIES  ON  THE 
CRITICAL  LIST 1 

Every  day,  you're  asked  to  effectively 
manage  a  bewildering  array  of 
sophisticated,  diverse  technologies, 
along  with  networks  whose  sheer 
size  and  complexity  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago. 


MAXM  has  already  made  a  positive  difference  in  38  of  the  world's  most 
successful  international  corporations.  So  much  so,  that  a  group  of  IT 
executives  in  our  chent  organizations  has  agreed  to  join  me  at  a  series  of 
seminars  in  1994,  where  we'll  help  you  learn  how  MAXM  can  have  a 
dramatic  impact  within  your  own  organization. 

In  the  meantime.  I'd  like  to  send  you  a  comprehensive  information 
packet  about  the  MAXM  solution,  fust  send  in  the  attached  reply  card, 
or  call  1-800-794-1021,  and  we  will  send  you  the  MAXM  package  as  well 
as  our  U.  S.  seminar  tour  schedule. 


Regards, 


President,  MAXM  Systems  Corporation 


1-800-794-1021 
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GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  INFORMATION 

Sharing  Through  The  Network 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA  in  New  York 
uses  Lotus  Notes  groupware  to  support  a 
concept  that  CIO  Craig  Goldman  calls  Cen¬ 
ters  of  Excellence.  The  centers  are  groups 
of  hand-picked  people  who  share  ideas 
globally  across  the  network.  Through  infor¬ 
mal  and  formal  efforts,  employees  take 
inventory  of  other  business  units’  applica¬ 
tions,  post  interesting  applications  on 
company  bulletin  boards  for  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  download,  use  an  ad  hoc 
grapevine  to  notify  different  areas  of  the 
bank  of  new  initiatives  and  globally  review 
business-systems  plans.  Taken  with  the 
formal  planning  process  that  each  busi¬ 
ness  unit  does  in  conjunction  with  IS,  most 
redundancy  is  eliminated,  says  Goldman. 


bly  inefficient,  it  also  happens  to  be  very  ef¬ 
fective.  If  the  price  is  a  little  replicated  work, 
so  what? 

“Companies  are  better  off  with  five  very 
bright  people  having  the  same  ideas  than  not 
having  the  resources  to  have  those  ideas,  or 
having  meetings  spending  30  percent  of  the 
time  deciding  who’s  going  to  control  the 
idea,”  Keen  says.  “Now,  we  want  more  inno¬ 
vation  faster.” 

Still,  some  experts  say,  companies  should 
pay  attention  to  the  unmanaged  information 
growth  that  often  lies  behind  decentralized 
end-user  computing.  A  February  1994  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  report  predicts  a  dis¬ 
maying  long-term  outcome  of  this  trend, 
warning  that  “an  unfettered  flow  of  data  into 
the  multidatabase  world  of  client/server 
risks  data  uncertainty  and,  eventually,  busi¬ 
ness  malfunction.” 

John  Halloran,  a  managing  partner  at 
Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.,  a  management  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Boston,  says  that  IS  and  the  end-us¬ 
er  community  must  agree  on  clear  “domains 
of  responsibility”  to  avoid  informational 
chaos.  “You  need  a  management  structure  in 
place,”  Halloran  says,  “not  to  control  infor¬ 
mation  but  to  coordinate  it.”  Without  some 
management  of  departmental  databases  and 
applications,  he  warns,  “you’ll  have  anarchy.” 

While  the  prospect  of  a  company  filled 
with  faulty  data  is  daunting,  it’s  clear  that 


PCs  and  enterprising  end  users  are  here  to 
stay.  Now,  says  Bobby  Cameron,  a  senior  an¬ 
alyst  with  the  software  strategic  service  at 
Forrester,  it’s  up  to  executives  to  weigh  the 
costs  of  what  their  brave  new  decentralized 
computing  world  is  doing  to  information. 

Most  companies  will  conclude  that  the 
business  benefits  of  a  speedy  time  to  market, 
for  example,  outweigh  the  need  for  central¬ 
ized  data-control  mechanisms,  which  slow 
processes.  Without  those  controls,  a  certain 
amount  of  informational  replication  and  con¬ 
tradiction  is  bound  to  creep  onto  departmen¬ 
tal  databases.  Therefore,  part  of  the  burden  of 
decentralized  computing  involves  arriving  at 
a  conscious  decision  about  what  level  of  data 
ambiguity  can  be  tolerated  within  a  company. 

This  will  vary  from  business  function  to 
business  function,  according  to  Cameron.  For 
example,  he  points  out  that  an  institution 
such  as  a  bank  needs  precise  financial  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  status  of  accounts  and  can  tol¬ 
erate  zero  ambiguity.  But  the  bank’s  internal 
marketing  department,  which  periodically 
downloads  mainframe  data  to  a  client/server 
database,  may  be  able  to  deal  with  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  always  fully  in  sync  with  oth¬ 
er  databases.  Having  resolved  the  ambiguity 
question,  executives  must  then  learn  how  to 
manage  information  rather  than  control  it. 

“Control  is  a  short-term  advantage  but  a 
long-term  drag  on  productivity,”  says  Neal 
M.  Goldsmith,  president  of  Tribeca  Research 
Inc.,  a  New  York-based  technology-manage¬ 
ment  consultancy.  “You  always  have  to 
slow  things  down  to  be 
able  to  watch.” 

Keen  favors  some¬ 
thing  he  calls  “coordi¬ 
nated  devolution.”  In 
other  words,  he  says, 

“power  to  the  people! 

But  for  heaven’s  sake, 
keep  us  informed  of 
what’s  going  on.” 

While  keeping  top 
management  informed 
sounds  simple,  anybody 
who  has  forgotten  to 
tell  his  colleagues  of  a 
rescheduled  meeting 
knows  how  difficult  it  is 
in  practice.  Coordinat¬ 
ing  the  information  and 
projects  of  hundreds  of 
independent  business 
units  cannot  be  done 
down  to  the  desktop 


Information  Mapping 

One  fairly  simple  project  is  to  create  a 
company  information  map,  says  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Larry  Prusak.  The  idea  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  visual  map  that  lets  people  see 
where  pockets  of  information  expertise 
lie,  and  in  what  form.  For  example,  if 
somebody  at  Ernst  &  Young  wanted  to 
know  about  retailing,  an  info  map  might 
tell  her  that  there  is  a  database  about 
retailing  in  the  Timbuktu  office.  Prusak 
says  that  American  Express  recently  did  a 
skunk-works  information  map  of  company 
data  centers  that  garnered  senior-man¬ 
agement  applause. 
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In  today's  race  to  provide  control  of  your  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment,  some  system  management  vendors  simply  offer  tac¬ 
tical  products  on  as  many  platforms  as  possible.  This  leaves  you 
to  worry  about  integration  between  platforms,  and  across  your 


CROSS  PLATFORM  ENVIRONMENT 


network,  as  well  as  protection  of  your  legacy  investments. 

At  Legent,  we  know  that  the  promised  benefits  of  distributed 
computing  included  better  economies  of  computing  and  the 
availability  of  data  on  all  nodes  within  the  network.  If  your  sys¬ 
tems  management  solutions  don't  span  the  network,  and  lack 
of  integration  causes  more  staff  demands,  you  haven't 
achieved  either  result. 

It's  post  time  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Enter  XPE,  the  Cross 
Platform  Environment  that  runs  in  step  with  your  evolving  sys- 


:MS  MANAGEMENT,  ONE  VENDOR  IS  HEADED 
DIRECTION, 


tem  and  network  needs.  With  XPE,  you  can  choose  the  system 
and  network  management  tools  most  appropriate  for  your  pre¬ 
sent  needs,  yet  retain  the  freedom  to  change  them  to  meet 
your  evolving  distributed  requirements.  Moreover,  only  XPE 
provides  full  client/server  functionality,  while  supporting  your 
legacy  environment. 

XPE  provides  the  effective  management  of  mission-critical 
applications  across  systems,  networks  and  platforms,  so  you'll 
have  the  control  and  integration  that  was  once  found  only  in 


centralized  environments.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  is  backed 
by  the  industry  leader  in  support.  Legent.  Let  us  show  you  how 
Legent's  XPE  can  meet  your  management  needs  while  improv¬ 
ing  the  bottom  line  of  your  business. 

Call  1-800-676-LGNT,  ext.  1006  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
whitepaper  on  XPE  and  distributed  systems  management. 
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level,  says  Craig  Goldman,  CIO  at  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  NA  in  New  York.  At  Chase, 
each  business  unit  has  an  IS  liaison  who 
works  with  it  to  prioritize  and  measure  larg¬ 
er  projects  against  business  objectives;  so  IS 
has  a  good  grasp  on  projects  over  a  certain 
dollar  value.  However,  says  Goldman,  small¬ 
er  initiatives  are  done  within  business  units, 
and  IS  may  not  be  aware  of  these. 

While  this  may  lead  to  some  duplication  of 
effort  throughout  the  company,  it  is  the  level 
of  ambiguity  that  his  organization  accepts. 
Goldman  does  have  some  practices  in  place 
to  catch  smaller  innovative  projects  that 

might  otherwise  fall 
through  the  cracks,  in¬ 
cluding  Chase’s  online 
Centers  of  Excellence, 
where  employees  share 
their  ideas  and  trade 
applications  across  the 
network.  (See  sugges¬ 
tion  3,  Page  33.) 

Both  industry  experts 
and  vendors  often  point 
to  information  sharing 
through  workgroup  soft¬ 
ware  and  networks  as  a 
way  to  avoid  redundant 
work  efforts  and  to  link 
innovative  pockets  of 
users.  But,  according  to 
Stephen  S.  Roach,  princi¬ 
pal  and  senior  economist 
at  New  York-based  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley  &  Co.,  com¬ 
panies  must  undergo 
massive  culture  shifts  to 
usefully  employ  such 
technologies.  “The  cor¬ 
porate  hierarchy  is 
still  segmented,”  says 
Roach.  “There’s  a  potential  for  information 
gridlock  because  individuals  are  not  used  to 
moving  beyond  their  own  territory.” 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  “What’s 
in  it  for  me?”  factor — also  known  as  human 
nature.  “If  something  is  valuable,  humans 
don’t  share  naturally — not  wealth,  not  sex 
and  not  information,”  says  Larry  Prusak,  a 
principal  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Innovation  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “What 
they  do  is  hoard  it.”  That  means  that  busi¬ 
ness  managers  face  the  frustrating  problem 
of  having  valuable  information  in  their  de¬ 
partments  and  users  who  don’t  want  to  learn 
how  to  share. 

One  way  to  get  users  to  share  information 


GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  INFORMATION 

An  Anthropological  Study 
of  Information 

Another  of  Larry  Prusak’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  to  study  intensively  how  a  depart¬ 
ment  collects  and  uses  information.  For 
example,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  sends  medi¬ 
cal-equipment  developers  out  to  spend 
time  with  doctors  around  the  clock  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  out  how  they  use  equipment  in 
their  daily  activities.  To  fully  understand 
which  information  and  sharing  and  dis¬ 
semination  methods  will  work,  Prusak 
says,  it’s  necessary  to  absorb  the  learning 
style  of  a  group.  “How  do  they  capture  in¬ 
formation  from  outside?  Do  they  prefer 
learning  face  to  face?  You  need  to  observe 
them  and  watch  what  they  do.” 

changing,  but  it’s 


across  a  company  is  to  change  the  incentive 
structure.  At  most  companies,  incentives  are 
set  up  to  reward  business  units  for  perfor¬ 
mance  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  members  of  a 
company.  So,  there’s  little  incentive  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  another  business  unit’s  strong  per¬ 
formance.  Goldman  says  management  at 
Chase  combated  resistance  to  sharing  by 
changing  incentives.  In  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  group,  he  says,  “we’re  measured  basi¬ 
cally  on  what  IT  does  for  our  business  and 
customers  and  not  what  it  does  for  individual 
business  units.” 

One  such  incentive  is  the  Excalibur 
awards,  a  companywide  prize  that  annually 
honors  employees  whose  projects  exemplify 
the  concepts  of  teamwork,  customer  focus 
and  respect  for  others.  “It’s  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  award  we  give  our  employees,”  Gold¬ 
man  says. 

Such  a  fundamental  cultural  change  of¬ 
ten  comes  as  part  of  a  companywide 
reengineering  effort.  Reengineering 
the  information  process  itself  is  an 
oft-overlooked  but  vital  part  of  such 
an  overhaul.  Information  is  the  one 
common  thread  that  knits  together  different 
business  processes  at  a  company,  making  it  a 
hot  candidate  for  reengineering,  says  Paul 
Rostick,  director  of  research  at  Mentor 
Group  Inc.,  a  business  and  computer  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Wayne,  Pa.  “Why  not  reengineer  the 
process  on  which  all  the  other  processes  re¬ 
ly?”  Rostick  asks. 

The  imperative  to  reengineer  the  informa¬ 
tion  process  strengthens,  he  says,  with  the 
realization  that  the  process  currently  does 
not  work  at  most  companies.  This  stems 
from  30  years  of  building  systems  from  a 
technology  and  systems-development  mind¬ 
set  rather  than  from  the  perspective  of  com¬ 
panywide  information  management.  Thus, 
companies  have  ended  up  with  islands  of 
desktop  information  that  do  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  one  another — a  condition  that  Ros¬ 
tick  terms  “disintegration”  of  information. 

One  thing  is  clear:  When  companies  try  to 
learn  just  what  is  on  all  those  PCs,  they’ll 
come  up  with  a  big  question  mark  because, 
in  most  cases,  nobody  really  knows.  “It’s  un¬ 
managed,”  says  Ernst  &  Young’s  Prusak. 
“One  of  the  great  myths  of  the  information 
age  is  that  if  you  have  desktop  machinery, 
you  no  longer  need  information  expertise.” 

Prusak  believes  that  although  information 
and  technology  are  intimately  linked,  it’s 
nearly  impossible  for  one  person  to  keep  up 
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Multimedia,  a  la  node. 

( Serves  your  entire  network.) 


Here’s  some  food  for  thought.  Multimedia  networking  that  lets  people  easily  share  data  via  audio 
and  video  communication— anywhere,  anytime. That’s  what  distributed  multimedia  networking 
from  IBM  brings  to  the  table.  And  only  IBM  can  integrate  your  PS/ValuePoints,  PS/2!, 

RISC  System/6000®  workstations,  AS/400®  and  ES/9000™  systems,  and  all  the  key  ingredients 
to  satisfy  your  business’s  appetite. 

It’s  all  a  part  of  the  IBM  Ultimedia®  family.  To  find  out  more  about  our  extensive  menu 
including  consulting  services,  call  1  800  426-9402,  ext.  340.  And  get  a  taste  of  what  we  can  do 
for  your  business. 


IBM,  PS/2,  RISC  System/6000,  AS/400  and  Ultimedia  are  registered  trademarks  and  PS/ValuePoint  and  ES/9000 
are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1993  IBM  Corp 


GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  INFORMATION 


Document  Management 
on  Servers 


erable  experience  with  it.  However,  most  ex¬ 
perts  warn  that  while  CIOs  may  make  good 
data  coordinators,  most  are  too  technology- 
oriented  to  understand  how  to  manage  infor¬ 
mation  on  an  enterprisewide  level. 


Bob  Walker,  director  of  corporate  IS  at 
Hewlett-Packard,  has  put  a  document-man¬ 
agement  system  on  the  network  that  cuts 
down  on  the  glut  of  information  that  can 
clog  E-mail  systems  each  night.  The  cen¬ 
tral  server  updates  local  servers  with 
white  papers,  policy  changes,  accounting 
documents  and  task-force  work  updates. 
Users  can  pull  the  information  off  a  local 
server  on  an  as-needed  basis.  “Instead  of 
pushing  unwanted  information  at  people 
through  E-mail,  we’ve  tried  to  go  with  a 
pull-oriented  approach,”  Walker  says.  “If 
people  need  the  information,  they  know 
where  it  is.” 


with  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  both  arenas. 
“Really  trying  to  understand  the  effective  use 
of  information  in  a  large  organization  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  world  from  understanding  technology,” 
Prusak  says.  “They’re  intertwined,  but  they 
require  different  methods  and  approaches.” 

He  recommends  that  organizations  create 
the  position  of  “knowledge  officer,”  whose 
duty  would  be  to  work  closely — “like  a  DNA 
strand” — with  a  company’s  technical  officer. 
He  adds  that  the  knowledge  officer  could  al¬ 
so  act  as  a  statesman  to  help  a  company  learn 
how  to  share  knowledge. 

Martyn  Holland,  CIO  and  North  American 
and  worldwide  vice  president  at  Tupperware 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  has  just  put  together  a  job 
description  for  an  information  resource  man¬ 
ager.  The  position  will  be  affiliated  with  the 
end-user  communities  but  will  report  to  IS. 
The  information  manager  will  be  responsible 
for  the  integrity  of  information,  while  end 
users  will  retain  control  of  the  data  itself. 
While  Holland  does  not  want  this  individual 
to  “roam  user  departments  with  a  baseball 
bat”  to  keep  control,  he  or  she  will  keep  man¬ 
agement  informed  of  duplications  of  effort. 

Barring  the  creation  of  an  info  “czar,”  the 
logical  experts  on  information  are  its  owners, 
usually  the  line-business  executives.  But  all 
too  often  business  executives  relegate  infor¬ 
mation  management  to  the  CIO — chiefly  be¬ 
cause  IS  departments  long  ago  learned  the 
importance  of  data  integrity  and  have  consid¬ 


One  company  that  has  given  informa¬ 
tion  responsibility  to  its  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  United  Parcel  Service  of 
America  Inc.,  based  in  Atlanta.  Big 
Brown’s  information  management 
was  mapped  out  in  the  early  1980s, 
when  the  company  rebuilt  its  information 
systems  from  scratch,  using  the  PC  as  the 
primary  building  block.  According  to  Senior 
Vice  President  of  IS  Frank  Erbrick,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  tapped  IS  to  control  data  integrity 
on  its  enterprisewide  systems,  but  business 
executives  control  the  way  data  is  defined. 
So  when  a  billing-department  employee  en¬ 
ters  information  into  the  billing  database,  he 
must  do  so  within  the  strict  definitions  set  up 
by  the  CFO.  This  means  that  the  CFO  has 
defined  what  informa¬ 
tion  is  important  to  his 
own  department  and 
how  that  data  is  con¬ 
figured — for  example, 
the  billing-department 
employee  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  name  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  particular 
manner. 

Erbrick,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  is  in  charge  of 
ensuring  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  data  files  adhere  to 
the  definitions  set  up 
by  business  manage¬ 
ment.  So,  if  that  same 
financial  department  wanted  to  access  infor¬ 
mation  to  do  an  independent  billing  analysis, 
the  users  would  not  get  access  to  the  live 
files.  Instead,  Erbrick  would  give  them  “mir¬ 
ror”  files  that  they  can  manipulate  at  will, 
leaving  the  official  files  clean. 

“Data  is  sacred,  and  you  have  to  think  of  it 
in  those  terms,”  Erbrick  says. 

Prusak  believes  more  companies  should 
take  a  leaf  from  Erbrick’s  data-management 
book.  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  some  manage¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  whether  exercised  by 
business  executives,  IS  or  the  user  commu¬ 
nity  itself.  Empowered  end-user  enthusiasm 
may  be  contagious,  but  companies  ignore  the 
proliferation  of  business-unit  knowledge  at 
their  own  risk.  And  while  risky  business  may 
be  catchy,  it  is  seldom  profitable.  E0 


GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  INFORMATION 


Personal  Software  Agents 

Consultant  Goldsmith  proffers  an  idea 
whose  time,  he  thinks,  has  come:  “How 
about  a  software  agent,  like  Mosaic, 
whose  job  is  to  electronically  monitor 
other  departments  for  innovations  and 
new  applications?  It’s  bound  to  occur  to 
somebody.” 
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DOES  THE  NEXT 

GENERATION 

WANT  FROM  US, 

ANYHOW? 
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“Interactive  video  games. 

So  we  can  cream  m y  cousin  Ralph 
in  San  Diego  at  Sonic  the  Hedgehog 


©  1994  AT&T 

Sega  and  Sonic  the  Hedgehog  are  trademarks  of  SEGA.  Copyrij 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  hype  about  the  information  superhighway 

But  for  many  companies,  it’s  not  just  hype.  They’re  on  the  verge  of 
delivering  broadband  services.  And  we’re  the  ones  who  are  helping  them  do  it. 

Only  AT&T  Network  Systems  has  the  total  solutions  you  need  to  get  over  the 
formidable  hurdles  associated  with  building  a  new  broadband  network.  From  highly 
trained  salespeople  who  understand  your  business,  to  the  engineering  expertise 
of  Bell  Labs.  From  planning  and  manufacturing  to  installation  and  service.  Plus  the 
systems  integration  to  tie  in  any  mix  of  analog  and  digital,  wired  and  wireless 
networks  and  the  operations  systems  to  manage  them. 

And  we  back  it  all  with  the  reliability  we’re  famous  for 

Thousands  of  people  ready  to  spend  millions 
on  new  services. 

(Our  total  solutions  let  you  deliver,  fast.) 

The  biggest  difference  is  that  when  you  choose  AT&T’s  Service  Net-2000 
total  solutions,  you  know  your  investment  is  protected.  We  work  to  bring  you 
products  that  grow  with  your  network.  Like  the  world’s  only  evolvable  ATM 
technology- the  AT&T  GlobeView™-2000  Broadband  System.  It  accommodates 
a  virtually  endless  stream  of  new  services. 

So  you  can  add  capabilities  and  capacity  year  after  year. 

Our  total  solutions  approach  is  why  phone,  cable  and  media  companies  in 
the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  world  have  selected  AT&T  Network  Systems  to  be  their 
strategic  partner.  So  don’t  put  your  broadband  network  together  with  just  anybody 
After  all,  people  out  there  are  demanding  new  broadband  services.  With  our 
end-to-end  solutions  in  place,  you  can  start  giving  them  what  they  want  right  away 

Before  somebody  else  does. 


AT&T  SERVICE  NET- 2 0  0  0 


MORE  THAN  JUST  EQUIPMENT 
WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  COMPETE 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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AND 
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You  probably  won’t  turn  up  your  nose 
at  the  sweet  smell  of  success, 
but  if  you’re  not  prepared  to  manage 
rapid  growth,  you  may  miss  some 
opportunities  in  the  rush  to  expand 

BY  ANNE  STUART 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  even  some  Bostonians  had  never  heard  of 
Boston  Chicken  Inc.  Today,  in  many  communities,  it’s  as  fa¬ 
miliar  a  name  as  Wendy’s  or  Pizza  Hut.  If  you  haven’t  yet  seen 
the  chain’s  deli-style  stores,  with  their  display  cases  of  color¬ 
ful  comfort  food  and  rows  of  rotating,  juicy  brown  birds, 
chances  are  you  will.  Soon. 

Since  1985,  the  rotisserie  takeout  chain  has  mushroomed  from  a 
single  outlet  in  a  Boston  suburb  to  a  flock  of  about  300  coast  to  coast. 
And  the  company,  now  based  in  Naperville,  Ill.,  plans  aggressive  ex¬ 
pansion,  with  up  to  150  more  store  openings  scheduled  by  year’s  end. 

Boston  Chicken  has  become  well-known  on  Wall  Street,  too,  but 
not  for  homemade  mashed  potatoes  or  pot  pies.  The  plucky  compa¬ 
ny  made  headlines  last  November,  when  its  initial  NASDAQ  public 
offering  shot  up  143  percent,  from  $20  to  $48.50,  the  biggest  open¬ 
ing-day  leap  in  two  years. 

That  put  Boston  Chicken  “on  the  radar  screen,”  says  President  J. 
Bruce  Harreld,  who  credits  the  company’s  meteoric  growth  to  inno¬ 
vative  management  and  IT  as  well  as  filling  a  market  niche  between 
fast  food  and  home  cooking.  “Sales  jumped.  Our  credibility  went  up 
immensely.  People  almost  everywhere  have  heard  of  Boston  Chick¬ 
en.”  The  company  turned  a  profit  in  1993  for  the  first  time,  earning 


BLAINE  HURST:  Growing  large  by  being  small. 
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$1.6  million  on  $42.5  million  in  rev¬ 
enues  as  compared  with  a  $5.8  mil¬ 
lion  loss  the  year  before. 

Since  its  splashy  stock  debut, 
Boston  Chicken  has  soared,  opening 
store  after  store,  acquiring  84  Roy 
Rogers  restaurants  for  conversion 
and  popping  up  on  most  lists  of  com¬ 
panies  to  watch.  But  that  bounty 
brings  new  challenges.  Executives 
acknowledge  that  keeping  pace  with 
expansion  is  a  constant  scramble. 
Like  their  counterparts  elsewhere, 
they’re  always  checking  to  make 
sure  they  don’t  bite  off  more  than 
they  can  chew. 

Consultants  call  this  balancing  act 
critical  to  growing  a  business.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  successful  organizations — ma¬ 
ture  companies  experiencing  sudden 
prosperity  as  well  as  skyrocketing 
startups — can’t  just  sit  back  and  en¬ 
joy  the  ride.  To  keep  growth  going, 
they  must  manage  it. 

“Growth  for  growth’s  sake  is  the 
rationalization  of  a  cancer  cell,”  says 
James  Brock,  professor  of  economics 
at  Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio, 
and  author  of  The  Bigness  Complex. 
“Size  doesn’t  solve  all  problems;  in 
fact,  it  may  create  them.” 

Nobody  knows  that  better  than 
Blaine  Hurst,  Boston  Chicken’s  vice 
president  of  IS,  who  has  watched  his 
plate  grow  steadily  more  full.  After  a 
Chicago  investment  partnership  ac¬ 
quired  the  majority  of  Boston  Chick¬ 
en’s  stock  in  1991  and  1992,  the  com¬ 
pany  migrated  from  Massachusetts  to 
an  office  park  west  of  Chicago.  As  the 
company  grew,  so  did  its  information 
needs.  Initially  stuffed  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  one-story  headquarters,  IS 
quickly  expanded  into  several  spaces 
nearby,  including  a  Holiday  Inn  down 
the  road. 

Exploding  IS  needs  was  one  rea¬ 
son  Boston  Chicken  decided  to  fly 
still  farther  west,  to  a  new  headquar¬ 
ters  under  construction  on  a  12-acre 
site  in  Denver.  So  urgent  are  the 
company’s  space  demands  that  exec¬ 
utives  convinced  developers  to  halve 
the  time  estimate  for  building  their 
new  60,000-square-foot  headquar¬ 
ters;  they  expect  to  begin  moving 
this  summer. 

Meanwhile,  Hurst’s  IS  staff  has 


been  adding  Lotus  Notes  installa¬ 
tions  daily,  requiring  additional  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  servers  about 
every  four  weeks,  collecting  daily 
sales  data,  keeping  field  personnel 
plugged  into  headquarters,  and  test¬ 
ing  a  touch-screen  customer-satis¬ 
faction  computer  in  several  stores. 
Hurst  has  also  launched  IntelliStore, 
a  management  system  that  enables 
any  in-store  device  to  run  any  in¬ 
store  application.  If  a  point-of-sale 
terminal  crashes,  for  instance,  the 
manager  could  run  the  cash  drawer 

A  fast-track  business  can 
threaten  its  own  future  if 
executives  don’t  shift  into 
neutral  to  consider 
long-term  needs,  goals 
and  strategies. 

from  a  back-office  PC.  “That’s  the  ul¬ 
timate  in  flexibility,”  Hurst  says.  A 
fall  release  will  add  a  Nintendo-style 
interface  and  new  inventory-,  labor- 
and  payroll-data  functions. 

By  increasing  local  control  and 
flexibility,  executives  hope  to  keep 
Boston  Chicken  close  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  as  expansion  continues. 
“This  helps  us  grow  large  by  being 
small,”  Hurst  says. 

He  acknowledges  that  it’s  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  keep  it  all  running  seam¬ 
lessly  at  the  speed  of  light  while 
reaching  for  the  future. 

“I  have  efforts  now  to  make  sure 
we  don’t  hit  the  wall  in  six  months,” 
says  Hurst,  previously  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Navigator  System  Series  at 
Ernst  &  Young.  “The  one  thing  I 
don’t  want  to  do  is  go  to  Bruce  [Har- 
reld]  and  Scott  [Beck,  the  CEO]  and 
say,  ‘You  can’t  open  another  store, 
because  we  can’t  support  it.’  ” 

Hitting  the  wall,  or  the 

ceiling,  is  just  one  obstacle 
high-growth  companies  may 
face  on  the  way  up.  “The  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  small  to  a  medi¬ 
um-size  company  is  painful 
under  any  circumstances,  and  if  it’s 


J.  BRUCE  HARRELD:  In  addition  to  promot¬ 
ing  an  entrepreneurial,  activist  spirit,  “we  're 
really  disciplined.  ” 


very,  very  fast,  it’s  worse,”  says  Lisa 
Weiss,  senior  consultant  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  telecommunications 
group  at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “In  a  small  company, 
people  tend  to  have  a  lot  of  their 
knowledge  in  their  heads”  rather 
than  on  paper.  But  when  things  start 
moving  fast,  “you  have  to  take  all 
these  individual  islands  of  expertise 
and  standardize  them.”  While  that 
may  improve  organization,  it  could 
also  dampen  the  innovative,  en¬ 
trepreneurial  fire  that  forged  the 
company  in  the  first  place. 

Often,  founders  themselves  fall  by 
the  wayside  as  their  companies  take 
wing.  Some  can’t  delegate.  Others 
are  brilliant  at  starting  companies, 
mediocre  at  maintaining  them.  Once 
their  companies  take  off,  so  do 
they — to  the  next  challenge.  Ulti- 
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mately,  such  departures  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  corporate  survival,  but 
the  short-term  disruption  can  stunt 
growth. 

Then  there’s  burnout,  which  con¬ 
sultant  Robert  Drazin  defines  as  “a 
decision  to  grow  too  fast.”  En¬ 
trepreneurs  thrive  on  challenges,  but 
even  they  sometimes  exceed  their 
limits.  “Sometimes  the  eyes  are  big¬ 
ger  than  the  stomach,”  says  Drazin, 
who  is  also  an  associate  professor  of 
organization  and  management  at 
Emory  University’s  Goizueta  Busi¬ 
ness  School  in  Atlanta.  Meanwhile, 
lower-level  employees  spend  days 
grappling  with  growth  and  nights 
catching  up  on  regular  work — until 
they  run  out  of  gas  and  quit. 

A  fast-track  business  can  threaten 
its  own  future  if  executives  don’t 
shift  into  neutral  to  consider  long¬ 
term  needs,  goals  and  strategies, 
consultants  say.  But  timeouts  can  be 
tough:  One  consultant  compares  it 


to  trying  to  repair  a  race  car  while 
competing  in  the  Indianapolis  500. 
And  companies  may  fear  that  cutting 
production  or  turning  away  cus¬ 
tomers  will  only  benefit  the  compe¬ 
tition.  “The  company  down  the 
street  might  be  out  of  business  in 
two  years  because  it  didn’t  stop  and 
take  a  long-term  look,”  Weiss  says  of 
such  a  scenario,  “but  right  now  it’s 
bringing  in  all  the  customers.” 

Often,  IT  bears  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  continued  prosperity. 
But  IS  managers  in  high-growth  or¬ 
ganizations  simply  don’t  have  time 
to  design  a  comprehensive  architec¬ 
ture  of  neatly  fitting  pieces.  Even  if 
they  did,  it’s  likely  to  become  obso¬ 
lete  within  two  years,  says  Ra’ad 
Siraj ,  an  Arthur  D.  Little  senior  con¬ 
sultant  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Instead,  successful  managers  typ¬ 
ically  take  a  patchwork  approach, 
adding  pieces  in  response  to  new 
growth  or  business  needs.  “The  ar¬ 


chitecture  is  going  to  have  to  evolve 
rather  than  being  planned  complete¬ 
ly  and  implemented  piecemeal,”  Sir¬ 
aj  says. 

THAT’S  WHAT’S  HAPPENED  at 

Foxwoods  High-Stakes  Bingo 
and  Casino  in  Ledyard,  Conn. 
The  Mashantucket  Pequots,  a 
300-member  Native  American 
tribe,  opened  what’s  billed  as 
the  Western  Hemisphere’s  largest 
casino  in  February  1992,  and  it 
hasn’t  closed  since.  The  glittery 
complex  pulls  in  upward  of  15,000 
visitors  daily;  its  casino,  bingo  parlor, 
hotel,  theaters,  rides,  shops  and 
restaurants  are  projected  to  bring  in 
more  than  $400  million  this  year. 
Employment  has  more  than  tripled, 
from  2,300  on  opening  day  to  8,350 
in  April,  making  it  one  of  the  state’s 
largest  employers.  And  the  game 
has  barely  begun:  Expansion  plans 
call  for  bigger  gaming  areas,  more 
parking,  an  office  tower,  golf  cours¬ 
es,  a  museum,  a  monorail  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  theme  park. 

While  planning  began  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  “we  didn’t  start  MIS  until 
1992,”  says  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Administration  Bruce  Kirchner,  who 
compares  running  Foxwoods  to  chas¬ 
ing  a  runaway  horse.  “We  haven’t 
caught  up,  and  I  don’t  know  if  we  ev¬ 
er  will.” 

The  initial  IT  phase  reflected  the 
casino’s  top  priorities:  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  security.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  implemented  a  data  network 
that  handles  everything  from  3,200 
slot  machines  to  a  top-secret  surveil¬ 
lance  system.  MIS  Director  A1 
Zorner  says  the  network,  which  con¬ 
sultants  have  called  one  of  the  most 
fault-tolerant  outside  Wall  Street,  is 
about  90  percent  integrated.  “A  con¬ 
scious  decision  was  made  to  focus 
most  of  our  energy  toward  network¬ 
ing  and  use  PCs  as  the  horsepower,” 
he  says. 

Currently,  Zorner  is  developing  a 
multimedia  division  for  efforts  rang¬ 
ing  from  animation,  which  will  be 
used  in  advertising,  to  virtual  reality, 
for  use  in  the  company’s  entertain¬ 
ment  offerings.  Eventually,  he  hopes 
to  run  the  entire  2.5-million-square- 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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Now  there’s  a  way  to  efficiently 
manage  your  distributed  systems. 

And  to  protect  against  security  laps¬ 
es,  corrupted  or  lost  data,  systems 
failures  and  backup  disasters. 

It’s  CA-UNICENTER;  the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  comprehensive  client/ 
server  systems  software  from  the 
leading  systems  software  company. 

Thanks  to  the  consistent  GUI 
across  all  systems  and  functions, 
you’ll  be  able  to  manage  a  multitude 
of  operating  environments  from  a 
single  desktop. 

And  CA-UNICENTER  gives  you  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  absolutely  everything: 
security,  event  management,  job 
scheduling,  archive  and  backup, 
help  desk,  inventory  control,  per- 

Resource  Accounting  „ 

formance  monitoring,  resource 
accounting  -  you  name  it. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  continue 
to  leverage  your  existing  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  investments 
since  CA-UNICENTER  supports  a 
broad  range  of  platforms  -  from 
mainframes  to  UNIX  to  LANs. 

You  also  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  it’s  backed  by  CA,  with 


20  years  of  success  in  managing  mission-critical 
computing. 

So  why  take  chances?  Play  it  safe  with 
CA-UNICENTER. 

For  A  Free  Case  Study  On 
Distributed  Systems  Management 
And  Information  On  Seminars 
Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

Learn  how  CA-UNICENTER  can  take  the  risk  out 
of  your  client/server  environment. 

And  why  you  shouldn’t  be  running  your 
systems -or  your 
business  -  without  it. 

Call  us  today. 
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Way  to  Grow 

Consultants  say  growing  companies 
can  take  several  steps  to  prevent 
being  strangled  by  success: 


■  Step  back  to  see  the  big  pic¬ 
ture.  Insulate  senior  managers 
from  day-to-day  work  so  they  can 
focus  on  growth,  says  Robert 
Goodman,  assistant  professor  of 
business  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  Madison.  Or  establish 
regular  times  for  strategic  plan¬ 
ning.  Or  assign  someone  to  as¬ 
sess  future  needs  and  track  new 
developments. 

■  Define  objectives.  Establish 
long-  and  short-term  goals,  set 
priorities  and  develop  programs 
to  meet  them. 

■  Develop  a  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Communicate  senior  man¬ 
agers’  commitment  in  a  company¬ 
wide  document,  says  Arthur  D. 
Little  Inc.  Senior  Consultant  Lisa 
Weiss. 

■  Get  staff  support.  Sell  em¬ 
ployees  on  change  by  addressing 
their  concerns  and  emphasizing 
anticipated  benefits.  Provide 
glimpses  of  the  future  with  visual 
tools  or  prototypes. 

■  Forge  business-IS  partner¬ 
ships.  Make  sure  both  under¬ 
stand  core  competencies,  priori¬ 
ties  and  business  processes  and 
will  cooperate  to  reach  growth 
goals. 

■  Consider  subdividing.  Become 
a  network  of  small  units,  sug¬ 
gests  Todd  Zenger,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organization  and  strate- 


foot  complex  from  a  single  location. 

But  Foxwoods  isn’t  betting  on  ev¬ 
ery  technology.  “We  do  not  have  E- 
mail,”  Zorner  says,  adding  that  he 
opposes  it  because  backlogged  files 
could  slow  down  other  systems. 

IT  has  also  evolved  in  stages  at 


gy  at  Washington  University’s 
Olin  Business  School.  Individual 
units  can  offer  stronger  incen¬ 
tives,  track  performance  better 
and  retain  a  small-company  look 
and  feel  while  continuing  to  grow. 

■  Isolate  high-growth  areas.  Es¬ 
tablish  a  distinct  entrepreneurial 
enclave  to  keep  a  key  product  or 
division  from  bogging  down  in  the 
bigger  bureaucracy,  says  Robert 
Drazin,  associate  professor  at 
Emory  University’s  Goizueta  Busi¬ 
ness  School.  Example:  General 
Motors’  Saturn  plant. 

■  Move  quickly.  Avoid  strategies 
that  take  years  to  bear  fruit.  Get 
momentum  going  immediately 
with  low-effort,  high-benefit  ac¬ 
tivities,  Weiss  says.  Even  major 
projects  can  be  carved  into  man¬ 
ageable  chunks;  Weiss  says  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  implemented  a  10- 
year  plan  in  six-month  segments. 

■  Keep  IT  fast  and  flexible. 

“Emphasize  fast-track  IT  plan¬ 
ning  rather  than  trying  to  cross 
every  T  and  dot  every  I,”  says 
Ra’ad  Siraj,  an  Arthur  D.  Little 
senior  consultant.  Opt  for  plug- 
and-play  architecture.  Consider 
outsourcing  some  functions. 

■  Evaluate,  evaluate,  evaluate. 

Keep  monitoring  changes  and  re¬ 
sponses;  change  and  respond  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

-A.  Stuart 


American  Skandia  in  Shelton,  Conn., 
a  young  financial-services  subsidiary 
of  the  venerable  Skandia  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.  of  Sweden.  Founded  in  1988, 
American  Skandia  quickly  jumped  to 
seventh  place  among  the  top  annuity 
providers  in  the  independent  broker- 


dealer  market  and  15th  overall.  Sales 
have  doubled  annually,  reaching  $890 
million  last  year.  “This  year,  we’re 
shooting  for  $1.3,  $1.4  billion,”  says 
Joel  Morris,  CIO  of  American  Skan¬ 
dia  Business  Services  Corp.  (a  sister 
company  that  supplies  service  func¬ 
tions  to  American  Skandia). 

After  Morris  joined  the  company 
in  September  1992,  he  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  tried  to  write  a  business 
plan  looking  five  years  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “As  with  any  progressive  com¬ 
pany,  the  future  turned  out  to  be  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  recalls  wryly. 

Over  the  next  nine  months,  he  re¬ 
placed  the  company’s  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  and  scattered  PCs  with  a  Novell 
Inc.  NetWare  LAN.  But  the  company 
continued  growing,  and  so  did  its 
processing  requirements.  As  the 
first  65  users  logged  onto  the  LAN, 
Morris  was  already  planning  its  ex¬ 
pansion.  “We  were  already  out  of  ca¬ 
pacity,”  he  recalls.  By  the  end  of  1993, 
the  larger  LAN  served  200  users;  by 
the  end  of  1994,  it  will  serve  more 
than  250. 

Morris  has  equipped  the  network 
with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Foxpro,  Excel 
and  Word  for  Windows;  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  1-2-3  and  cc:Mail; 
database  systems  from  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.  and  Oracle  Corp.; 
and  Intel  Corp.’s  Taxability.  He  is  al¬ 
so  testing  a  user-friendly  Brock 
Control  Systems  Inc.  telemarketing 
package;  a  FileNet  imaging  system 
allows  the  company  to  electronically 
store  more  than  30,000  contracts  for 
variable  annuities.  In  addition,  Mor¬ 
ris  says,  the  organization  recently 
adopted  fiber  distributed  data  inter¬ 
face  (FDDI). 

ONSULTANTS  SAY  it’s  critical  for 
business  and  IS  to  work  together 
to  develop  and  carry  out  corpo¬ 
rate  goals.  At  Boston  Chicken, 
the  new  management  team  first 
established  “market  partner¬ 
ships”  with  stores  in  the  field.  Under 
those  arrangements,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  contracts  with  a  group  of  in¬ 
vestors,  or  partners,  to  run  all  stores 
in  a  particular  metropolitan  area 
rather  than  relying  on  many  compet¬ 
ing  franchisees. 
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Boston  Chicken’s  headquarters,  or 
“support  center,”  handles  account¬ 
ing,  payroll,  customer  feedback, 
recipe  development,  promotions,  IS 
and  more,  letting  partners  focus  on 
stores  and  employees.  Currently,  the 
support  center  employs  about  140 
people  full  time,  roughly  20  percent 
of  them  in  IS.  To  stay  lean,  the  com¬ 
pany  relies  on  consultants  and  con¬ 
tractors  ranging  from  chefs  to  soft¬ 
ware  developers. 

Internally,  Boston  Chicken’s  orga¬ 
nization  is  as  flat  as  Chicago’s  west¬ 
ern  suburbs,  with  few  formal  de¬ 
partments.  Instead,  interdisciplinary 
process  teams  work  on  specific  proj- 

“As  with  any  progressive 
company,  the  future 
turned  out 
to  be  tomorrow.” 

-Joel  Morris 

ects,  each  starting  with  a  firm  char¬ 
ter.  Teams  work  fast:  Projects  last 
four  months  or  less  from  inception 
to  completion.  The  IntelliStore  team 
wrapped  up  its  project  in  65  days. 
“We  seem  entrepreneurial  and  ac¬ 
tivist,  and  we  are,”  says  Harreld,  a 
former  Kraft  General  Foods  Inc.  vice 
president  and  CIO.  “But  underneath 
all  that,  we’re  really  disciplined.” 

Executives  wanted  constant  con¬ 
tact  between  the  support  center  and 
field  staff,  including  contractors,  at¬ 
torneys,  partners  and  store  man¬ 
agers.  Having  key  personnel  out  of 
contact  can  block  progress  on  critical 
efforts — such  as  picking  up  a  valu¬ 
able  real-estate  parcel — or  prompt 
people  to  barrel  ahead  too  fast.  “If 
you’re  gone  for  a  day,  it’s  an  eternity. 
A  lot  can  happen,”  Harreld  says. 

To  stay  in  touch,  executives  use 
Lotus  Notes,  voice  mail  and  faxes; 
Harreld  says  satellite  or  cellular 
technology  may  be  in  the  company’s 
future.  Any  employee  or  partner  can 
log  into  the  company’s  databases  to 
contribute  ideas  or  suggestions  and 
track  progress  on  projects. 

To  remain  close  to  the  public,  the 
company  electronically  logs  com¬ 


ments  phoned  into  a  toll-free  cus¬ 
tomer-service  number.  By  cross-ref¬ 
erencing  key  words,  officials  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  one  area  gets  a 
disproportionate  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about,  say,  a  rude  cashier  or 
bland  chicken-noodle  soup. 


With  projections  calling  for  1,500 
stores  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Boston  Chicken’s  biggest  challenge 
will  be  keeping  its  focus.  Says  Har¬ 
reld:  “When  you’re  growing  this 
rapidly,  you  have  to  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  core  things  and  do  them  well.” 

THAT  MAXIM  APPLIES  to  fast¬ 
growing  mature  companies  as 
well.  But  unlike  startups,  es¬ 
tablished  organizations  may 
find  they  have  to  shrink  first. 
That  was  the  approach  taken  by 
Bausch  &  Lomb  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
During  the  mid-1980s,  the  diversi¬ 
fied  company  embarked  on  a 
planned-growth  campaign  by  train¬ 


ing  its  sights  on  what  research  indi¬ 
cated  were  its  top  opportunities,  in¬ 
cluding  vision  and  personal-care 
products.  To  narrow  its  focus,  the 
company  sold  off  several  other  prod¬ 
uct  lines,  including  some  that  had 
been  doing  well.  “Wall  Street  didn’t 


necessarily  understand  what  we 
were  doing,  especially  when  we  had 
a  $600  million  company  that  went 
down  to  a  $300  million  company  be¬ 
fore  we  started  back  up,”  recalls 
Barbara  Kelley,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs. 

Then  Bausch  &  Lomb  set  out  to 
grow  its  core  businesses,  investing 
heavily  in  contact  lenses,  sunglasses 
and  its  Sensitive  Eyes  eye-care  line 
and  moving  into  oral  care,  skin  lo¬ 
tions  and  products  for  an  aging  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  created  Clear  Choice,  a  clear, 
alcohol-free  mouthwash,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  Curel  and  Soft  Sense  skin- 
lotion  lines,  Miracle-Ear  hearing  aids 
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and  several  dental  products.  Mean¬ 
while,  executives  divided  the  central¬ 
ized  company  into  entrepreneurial, 
highly  autonomous  units,  promoting 
its  new  vision  both  inside  and  outside 
the  organization.  These  days,  the 
$1.9  billion  company,  which  already 
does  half  its  business  outside  the 
United  States,  is  moving  aggres¬ 
sively  into  emerging  markets  such 
as  Venezuela,  China,  India  and  In¬ 
donesia. 

Meanwhile,  Bausch  &  Lomb’s  top 
IT  priority  has  been  to  ensure  that 
its  17  U.S. -based  divisions,  34  inter¬ 
national  manufacturing  and  market¬ 
ing  operations  and  any  future  acqui¬ 
sitions  can  communicate  uniformly 
while  maintaining  their  indepen¬ 


dence.  “Their  job  is  to  manage 
growth,  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  rein¬ 
venting  technology  that  already  ex¬ 
ists,”  says  Bert  DiPaola,  staff  vice 
president  of  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  technology. 

DiPaola,  who  moved  to  that  job 
from  the  company’s  international  di¬ 
vision  three  years  ago,  first  stream¬ 
lined  and  standardized  communica¬ 
tions  among  the  company’s  diverse, 
far-flung  units.  “Bausch  &  Lomb 
needed  a  standard  way  to  talk  to  it¬ 
self.  Each  division  has  to  ride  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  highway,”  DiPaola 
says.  To  build  that  highway,  he  im¬ 
plemented  standardized  data  trans¬ 
mission  using  Sprint  and  Infonet, 
AT&T  worldwide  videoconferenc¬ 


ing,  Lotus  Notes  groupwork  capabil¬ 
ities  and  cc:Mail  to  link  employees, 
customers,  suppliers  and  others. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  also  created  an 
executive  systems  committee  to 
look  further  down  the  road.  The 
committee,  which  includes  IT  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  unit,  formu¬ 
lates  strategy,  sets  standards,  moni¬ 
tors  emerging  technologies  and 
updates  IS  strategy  annually. 

No  matter  what  pains  successful 
companies  experience,  the  growth 
that  causes  them  is  still  something 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Ira  Feinberg, 
managing  director  of  consultancy 
Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  put  it  this  way:  “It’s  a  nice  prob¬ 
lem  to  have.”  BE] 
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Client/server  may 


But  don’t  let  the  ease  of  use  fool  you.  PowerMakerT,M  the  personal  database, 


appear  a  world  away,  Each  development  tool  comes  with  a  ver- 


but  it’s  closer  than  sion  of  our  WATCOM™  SQL  database. 


you  think.  Access  to  other  industry  leading  data- 


Today,  Powersoft  gives 
you  everything  you  need  to  launch  into 
client/server.  From  visual  window  creation 
to  robust  database  access  to  flexible  appli¬ 
cation  deployment,  all  contained  within 
a  single  integrated  environment. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  rocket  scientist 
either.  The  intuitive  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  allows  you  to  get  up  to 
speed  quickly.  And  the 
practical  approach  to 
object-orientation  lets  you  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  object 
technology  without  needing  to  learn 
the  theory  behind  it. 


CLleNT/seRVEZ 


bases  is 

provided  through  ODBC  and  native  inter¬ 
faces  which  fully  exploit  the  features  of 
the  backend  DBMS.  And  our  unique 
DataWindow™  technology  dramatically 
minimizes  the  need  to  write  lengthy 
database  access  routines. 


po 


and  PowerViewer™  the 
query  and  reporting  tool. 
Built  on  a  common 
object  technology,  the 
Enterprise  Series  allows 
work  to  be  developed 
and  shared  by 
teams  of 
professional 
developers  and  end  users  through- 


»)&&& 


Powersoft’s  Enterprise  Series  provides  out  the  organization,  providing  scalability 


“the  right  stuff”  for  each  level  of  your 


organization.  For  IS  developers  there’s  the 


from  desktop  to  data  center. 


Over  25,000  developers  are  now 


award  winning  PowerBuilder™  creating  client/server  applications  using 


Enterprise.  For  desktop  devel-  Powersoft  products  and  services. 


opers  there’s  the  highly  afford-  So  before  you  make  that  giant  leap 


able  PowerBuilder  Desktop.  into  client/server,  take  this  small  step. 


And  for  end  users,  there’s 


Call  us  at  1-800-395-3525. 


Powersoft. 

Building  on  the  power  of  people. 


Powersoft  Corporation,  561  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  MA  01742-2732,  Powersoft  Europe  Ltd.,  Thames  House,  1  Bell  Street,  Maidenhead, 
Berkshire,  SL6  1BU,  United  Kingdom.  All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


AEROSPACE 


Commercial 

Flights 

Aerospace  has  long  been  a  defense-related 
industry.  Now  it  increasingly  caters  to 
commercial  and  foreign  customers.  As  in  other 
industries  whose  markets  have  shifted 
beneath  them,  aerospace  companies  must 
change  the  way  they  do  business. 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


It's  five  minutes  to  liftoff  on  the  first  scheduled  flight  of  the  21st 
century.  The  30  passengers,  mostly  seasoned  Pacific  Rim  busi¬ 
ness  travelers,  pay  scant  attention  to  the  flight  attendant’s  safety 
instructions  as  they  leaf  through  newspapers  and  copies  of  CIO 
Singapore.  Their  helicopter  ascends  on  schedule,  bound  for  Bangkok. 

This  type  of  commercial  pas¬ 
senger  chopper  is  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board  today  at  at  least  one 
U.S.  aerospace  contractor.  Its 
success  will  depend  on  how 
well  the  company  and  its  IS 
group  transition  into  new  com¬ 
mercial  markets  and  learn  to 
compete  globally  while  sal¬ 
vaging  a  share  of  the  defense 
business.  These  challenges 


THUMBNAIL 


Industry:  Aerospace  defense  sector 

Primary  Products/Markets:  Aircraft, 
satellites,  missiles,  space  vehicles 


Industry  Revenues:  $140 
billion  worldwide 
(source:  Andersen 
Consulting) 

Number  of  Players:  Mul¬ 
tiple  thousands 
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FORCES  OF 
CHANGE 

Defense  Cutbacks:  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  orders  shrink  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  and  pressures 
to  reduce  federal  spending. 

Impact:  To  augment  lost  de¬ 
fense  income,  aerospace  man¬ 
ufacturers  must  push  into 
commercial  and  international 
markets. 


Consumer  Demands:  Commer¬ 
cial  customers  are  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  price  and  delivery  de¬ 
lays  and  want  more  product 
variety  and  smaller  volumes 
than  the  U.S.  military.  Smaller, 
more-nimble  competitors  in 
commercial  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  add  to  the  pressure. 

Impact:  Aerospace  manufac¬ 
turers  must  revamp  cost 
structures  and  operations  to 
profit  from  low- volume  or¬ 
ders.  They  must  also  offer 
more-attractive  pricing  and  be 
more  responsive.  Global  oper¬ 
ations  must  be  implemented 
and  fine-tuned  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  with  foreign  firms. 


Consolidation:  Major  manufac¬ 
turers  are  merging  to  find 
cost-efficiencies  and  protect 
or  bolster  market  shares. 

Impact:  Combined  companies 
must  collapse  systems,  proce¬ 
dures  and  physical  facilities  to 
ensure  operating  costs  will  be 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  firms. 
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cut  across  the  entire  defense  in¬ 
dustry,  where  the  domestic  market 
has  diminished  64  percent  since 
1985.  Worldwide,  the  aerospace 
sector  has  seen  $20  billion  in  rev¬ 
enues  evaporate  since  1991,  when 
sales  peaked  at  $160  billion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Andersen  Consulting. 

Most  aerospace  manufacturers 
still  derive  65  percent  or  more  of 
their  business  from  defense  and 


ahead  of  being  in  trouble,”  says  Ed 
Krzysztalowicz,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  management  at  Sikorsky,  a 
division  of  United  Technologies 
Corp.  The  effects  are  projected  to 
be  felt  in  late  1996  or  early  1997,  so 
Sikorsky  is  looking  now  for  new 
business  to  brighten  that  gloomy 
forecast.  One  option  is  the  S-92  com¬ 
mercial  passenger  helicopter,  like 
the  one  described  above,  which  Si- 


Implementing  EDI  and  just-in- 
time  systems  to  enable  agile, 
low-cost  manufacturing,  which 
will  help  maintain  profit  mar¬ 
gins  on  lower-volume  com¬ 
mercial  orders. 

Testing  possible  standards  like 
ATM  for  use  in  globe-span¬ 
ning  infrastructures. 


Investing  in  data-communica- 
tions  systems  and  common 
development  tools  that  permit 
electronic  co-location  in  lieu  of 
physical  co-location. 


Designing  common  MRP 
and  purchasing  systems  that 
accommodate  commercial 
customers’  service  needs  as 
well  as  the  military’s  stringent 
reporting  requirements. 


Building  secured  conduits  on 
the  Internet  to  facilitate  elec¬ 
tronic  business  transactions 
with  suppliers,  customers  and 
co-contractors. 


Designing  data-gathering  and 
-analysis  systems  to  support 
sales  and  marketing  efforts  for 
commercial  products. 


w,  need  to  change  on  a  large  magnitude 
and  within  a  short  time  scale  the  way  we 
market  and  sell ,  develop  and  manufacture,  and 
service  our  products  and  customers  on  a 
worldwide  basis .  ” 

-JAMES  WOODS 


more  than  70  percent  from  domes¬ 
tic  sources.  The  common  goal  is  a 
more  even  balance  between  de¬ 
fense  and  commercial,  domestic  and 
foreign.  But  as  aerospace  touches 
down  in  unfamiliar  territory,  these 
companies  are  encountering  rules 
of  business  utterly  alien  to  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

At  Hughes  Aircraft 

Co.,  says  James 
Woods,  staff  vice 
president  and  CIO, 
“we  need  to  change 
on  a  large  magnitude 
and  [within  a]  short 
time  scale  the  way  we  market  and 
sell,  develop  and  manufacture,  and 
service  our  products  and  customers 
on  a  worldwide  basis.”  For  the  Los 
Angeles-based  missile-  and  satel¬ 
lite-component  manufacturer,  which 
derives  67  percent  of  its  business 
from  defense,  it’s  a  matter  of  pure 
survival. 

While  defense  cutbacks  have  been 
slow  to  affect  Stratford,  Conn.,  heli¬ 
copter  maker  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Inc., 
the  latest  reductions  struck  four 
of  Sikorsky’s  product  lines.  “We’re 
not  in  trouble  yet;  we  want  to  stay 


korsky  hopes  will  prove  a  popular  al¬ 
ternative  to  fixed-wing  transporta¬ 
tion  serving  Pacific  Rim  airports. 

But  Sikorsky  and  its  fellows  will 
find  that  commercial  customers  are  a 
different  animal  from  the  traditional 
military/government  buyer.  Just  ask 
Raytheon  Co.,  the  Lexington,  Mass., 
maker  of  missiles,  radar  electronics 
and  such  nondefense  products  as 
Amana  appliances.  Raytheon  wants 
to  boost  commercial-line  profits  from 
one-third  of  its  total  to  about  half. 
To  do  that,  systems  staff  need  a  new 
mind-set. 

“IT  people  serving  the  commer¬ 
cial  businesses  really  have  to  be  part 
of  the  marketing  and  sales  strate¬ 
gies,”  something  not  customary  in 
defense  work,  says  Joseph  P.  McNa¬ 
mara,  Raytheon’s  corporate  director 
of  IT.  A  customer-focused,  competi¬ 
tive  orientation  must  permeate  IS 
action.  To  support  Amana  marketing 
efforts,  Raytheon  is  developing  sys¬ 
tems  for  real-time  sales-data  gather¬ 
ing  and  analysis  and  field-service 
dispatching. 

Unlike  the  government,  commer¬ 
cial  customers  aren’t  willing  to  wait 
years  for  their  products  or  pay  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  Where  it  once  won  con- 
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tracts  based  on  its  reputation  for 
high-tech  quality,  Hughes  now  finds 
it  necessary  to  compete  on  price 
and  turnaround  time.  As  recently 
as  two  years  ago,  Hughes’  lead  time 
on  custom  satellites  was  36  months. 
Today  the  company  is  receiving  bids 
stipulating  leads  of  just  12  months. 
Hughes’  commercial  satellite  ven¬ 
tures  include  DirecTY  a  satellite  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  beam  programs  into 
homes,  and  Spaceway,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  nation  with  wireless  video 
and  phone  service. 

To  cut  costs  and  lead  times, 
Hughes  is  investing  $70  million  in 
an  enterprisewide  product  data 
management  (PDM)  architecture 
that  facilitates  data  sharing  across 
design,  manufacturing  and  support 
functions  for  every  product  it  makes. 
The  PDM  software,  a  $15  million 
package  put  together  by  Sherpa  Corp. 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  will  be  rolled  out  to 
50  sites  and  20,000  users  linked  by  an 
asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM) 
backbone  and  Ethernet.  It  will  re¬ 
place  separate,  incompatible  systems 
with  Unix  servers. 

To  effectively  respond  to  the  needs 
of  its  commercial  and  international 
customers,  Sikorsky  is  adopting  ag¬ 
ile  manufacturing.  This  is  a  faster, 
more  flexible  manufacturing  method- 


Control  internal  IS  costs  by  out¬ 
sourcing  or  leveraging  IT  cen¬ 
ters  of  excellence  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions. 

Put  aside  turf  issues  in  merger 
situations  to  consolidate  IT 
operations. 

Support  integration  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  other 
processes  with  interoperable 
systems.  Hughes  Aircraft  invest¬ 
ed  in  a  product  data  management 


ology  that  combines  total  quality 
management  (TQM),  work  culture 
changes  and  world-class  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  such  as  empow¬ 
ered  teams.  So  far,  the  efforts  have 
cut  individual  product  lead  times  25 
to  70  percent.  The  overall  goal  is  to 

I  he  idea  is  to 
manufacture  small 
quantities  as  cost- 
effectively  as  we  once 
did  large  lots  of 
aircraft.  ” 

-  JOE  MELE 

chop  aircraft  lead  time  by  more 
than  half,  to  12  months. 

Agile  manufacturing  will  also  help 
preserve  profit  margins  as  orders 
shift  toward  smaller  product  vol¬ 
umes  and  wider  varieties.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  and  international 
customers  are  not  likely  to  order  as 
many  units  of  identical  aircraft  as  the 
U.S.  military  was  accustomed  to. 


system  that 
spans  its  en¬ 
gineering  and 
manufactur¬ 
ing  functions. 

Set  standards  and  install 
communications  infrastructures 
to  enable  global  operations. 

Prepare  for  more  joint  projects 

with  competing  firms  by  building 
isolated  and  secure  systems  for 
joint  access. 


“The  idea  is  to  manufacture  small 
quantities  as  cost-effectively  as  we 
once  did  large  lots  of  aircraft,”  ex¬ 
plains  Joe  Mele,  manager  of  agile 
manufacturing  at  Sikorsky.  “Our  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  that  depends  on  manu¬ 
facturing  being  reactive  to  changing 
schedules  and  needs.” 

IT’s  contribution  to  this  agility 
comes  from  architecture  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  promote  efficiency,  speed 
and  flexibility.  Sikorsky  has  imple¬ 
mented  electronic  data  interchange 
for  procurement  and  accounts 
payable,  and  it  has  deployed  systems 
that  scan  parts  as  they  arrive  and 
send  them  directly  to  the  factory 
floor  for  immediate  use.  The  costs  of 
carrying  inventory  for  large  aircraft 
assembly  can  exceed  labor  costs  for 
some  manufacturers,  so  a  just-in- 
time  approach  can  amount  to  signifi¬ 
cant  savings. 

ystems  that  support 

defense  manufacturing, 
such  as  purchase-order 
applications  and  manu¬ 
facturing  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (MRP),  don’t  fly  in 
the  commercial  busi¬ 
ness.  When  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  began  selling  its  military  satel¬ 
lite  navigational  chip  sets  to  com¬ 
mercial  vendors,  it  found  it  needed 
new  support  systems — even  though 
the  product  was  the  same.  IT  had 
been  providing  data  necessary  for 
the  government’s  exhaustive  ac¬ 
counting,  traceability  and  documen¬ 
tation  requirements.  Commercial  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  share  those  needs. 
Instead,  Rockwell  needed  an  MRP 
system  that  could  accommodate  the 
higher-volume  production  of  the 
chip  sets  necessary  to  supply  multi¬ 
ple  commercial  customers,  says 
James  Sutter,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  IS  in  Seal  Beach, 
Calif. 

Hughes  had  been  designing  sepa¬ 
rate  systems  to  support  commercial 
projects,  but  as  this  type  of  business 
increases,  it  won’t  be  practical  or  af¬ 
fordable  to  maintain  dual  applica¬ 
tions,  Woods  says.  PDM  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  major  system  designed 
to  suit  both  defense  and  commercial 


COMMON  THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries  undergoing 
dramatic  change  should: 
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AEROSPACE  AT  A  GLANCE 


PAST 


FUTURE 


Aerospace  manufacturers  derived  90-plus  per¬ 
cent  of  their  business  from  the  U.S.  military. 
Multiyear  contracts  call  for  standardized,  high- 

volume  product  and 
require  intricate 
procurement  and 
specification  proce¬ 
dures.  Competition 
is  limited  to  a  few 
major  domestic  play¬ 
ers,  and  major  contractors  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  or  with  smaller  subcontractors.  Cyclical 
slumps  are  dealt  with  through  layoffs. 


Commercial  and  overseas  markets  represent  half 
the  manufacturer's  business.  Nonmilitary  cus¬ 
tomers  order  small  lots  of  product  with  a  variety 
of  customized  features.  Pro¬ 
curement  rules  have  re¬ 
laxed  for  government 
orders.  Competition  is 
based  on  price,  and 
time  to  market  is 
keener,  particularly  in 

commercial  and  overseas  markets.  In  the  U.S., 
major  and  minor  contractors  of  the  past  have 
been  merged,  acquired  or  dissolved. 


contracts.  Its  flexible,  object-orient¬ 
ed  design  allows  Hughes  to  define 
and  reset  system  processes  to  match 
varying  customer  requirements  at 
the  start  of  each  work  project. 

Many  U.S.  manufacturers  have 
already  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
competing  in  global  markets,  but 
many  aerospace  firms  are  still 


groping  here.  Though  it  delivered 
40  helicopters  to  Turkey  last  year, 
Sikorsky  recently  lost  a  bid  in  the 
Netherlands.  “We  need  to  learn  to 
work  better  in  the  international  are¬ 
na,”  Krzysztalowicz  says.  Sikorsky 


faces  entrenched  competition  from 
the  likes  of  Eurocopter,  and  even 
Russia  is  moving  in  on  the  scene. 

With  an  eye  toward  better  global 
responsiveness,  Hughes  has  retreat¬ 
ed  from  its  plan  to  co-locate  design 
and  manufacturing  resources  in  the 
same  area.  Instead,  material  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  will  be  sited  around 


the  world  where  they  make  most 
sense.  It  will  be  up  to  IS  to  enable  an 
“electronic  co-location,”  where  the 
information  will  move  instead  of 
parts  and  people.  “The  first  step  is 
to  decide  on  IT  standards  interna¬ 


tionally,”  Woods  says.  The  broad¬ 
band  ATM  is  one  such  standard. 
Hughes  is  testing  it  now  fop  back¬ 
bone  use. 

The  quest  for  physical 

cost-efficiencies  has 
made  electronic  co-lo¬ 
cation  an  IS  priority 
domestically  as  well. 
Because  of  work  redis¬ 
tribution  and  plant  clos¬ 
ings  associated  with  a  series  of 
layoffs,  Raytheon’s  Patriot  missile 
and  other  product  lines  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  cooperation  between 
work  teams  at  separate  divisions. 
To  permit  products  designed  at 
one  location  to  be  built  at  others, 
Raytheon’s  information  technology 
group  is  making  the  data  accessible 
and  shareable  between  the  Patriot 
teams  and  between  Raytheon  and 
its  military  customers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  adopting  a  common 
suite  of  design  and  release  tools, 
McNamara  says. 

Even  with  an  increasing  stake  in 
commercial  and  global  markets, 
most  aerospace  firms  are  loathe  to 
give  ground  on  the  defense  front. 


With  an  eye  toward  better  global 
responsiveness,  Hughes  has  retreated  from  its 
plan  to  co-locate  design  and  manufacturing 
resources  in  the  same  area.  Instead,  material 
and  human  resources  will  be  sited  around  the 
world  where  they  make  most  sense . 
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“The  absolute  best 
seminar  on  issues 
that  CIOs  must 
deal  with  today  — 
corporately  and 
individually.” 

L.M.  Cuddy,  Martin 
Marietta  Energy 
Systems,  Inc. 


“A  mass  mentoring 
experience.” 

Thomas  A.  Cooper,  AT&T 


“Absolutely  the 
best,  most  valuable 
conference  I  have 
ever  attended. 
Worth  the  time  and 
the  money  100 
times  over.” 

Howard  Katz,  COTT 
Corporation 


IT  Economics: 

Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization 

OCTOBER  23-26,  1994  ■  WESTIN  LA  PALOMA  ■  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


The  traditional  business  formulas  used  in 
technology  assessment  and  reporting  are 
becoming  harder  to  define,  as  IT  is  no 
longer  a  supporting  function  but  rather 
an  embedded  part  of  an  organization’s  in¬ 
frastructure.  The  new  metrics  must  re¬ 
flect  value  versus  cost  and  create  an 
even  more  complex  role  for  CIOs.  CIOs 
must  not  only  measure  systems  and  in¬ 
formation  value  versus  functional  effec¬ 
tiveness;  they  must  also  demonstrate  how 
the  economics  of  IT  support  a  higher  en¬ 
terprise  ROI. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Peter  Drucker, 
Clarke  Professor  of  Social  Science  & 
Management,  Claremont  Graduate 
School  says,  even  the  most  local  busi¬ 
nesses  will  increasingly  operate  in  a 
world  economy.  The  structure  and  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  organization  must  therefore 
adapt  or  be  out  of  sync  with  business 
value.  IT  Economics  will  tackle  these 
tough  issues  and  explore  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignoring  Drucker’s  counsel. 
CIOs  must  be  able  to: 

■  Use  the  best  practices  for  techniques 
and  technologies; 

■  Partner  to  deliver  value; 

■  Shift  from  an  internal  to  external 
focus; 

■  Manage  technology  as  a  business; 


■  Develop  an  internal  marketing  plan; 

■  Manage  global  process  change; 

■  Motivate  and  be  motivated  and  be¬ 
come  a  corporate  athlete;  and 

■  Leverage  the  growing  and  permanent 
diversity  of  workers. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  Director,  MIS  Research 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence 
&  Director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  Memphis,  will  mod¬ 
erate  the  program  and  set  the  stage  for 
our  discussions. 

In  a  variety  of  settings,  senior  CIOs, 
CEOs  and  other  industry  experts  will 
show  you  how  to  adapt  technology  invest¬ 
ment  assessments  to  reflect  the  linkage 
between  IT  expenditures  and  improved 
enterprisewide  profitability. 

Join  your  peers... the  leaders  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology... and  a  select  group  of 
luminaries  in  Tucson.  You  will  see  a  wide 
range  of  IT  solutions  and  technologies, 
such  as  database  management,  distrib¬ 
uted  enterprisewide  computing,  video- 
conferencing,  workgroup  computing, 
management  consulting,  re-engineering, 
outsourcing,  process  management,  data 
communications,  microprocessors  and 
much  more. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals 
and  entertainment.  Companions  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  program  for  involvement 
in  any  conference-related  activities.  Does 
not  include  conference  session  attendance 

ATTIRE 

Casual.  Please,  no  suits,  ties  or 
business  attire. 


GOLF  &  TENNIS 

Play  golf  on  the  27-hole  Jack  Nicklaus 
Signature  golf  course  surrounding  the 
resort.  The  course  has  been  named  one 
of  the  “Top  75  Resort  Courses”  in  the 
country  by  Golf  Digest. 

The  Westin  La  Paloma  has  twelve 
tennis  courts  of  which  ten  are  lighted, 
four  are  clay,  and  all  are  superb. 


Sunday,  October  23 


Conference  Registration 
Welcome  Reception 
Hospitality/Networking 

Monday,  October  24 

Breakfast 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

Improving  IT  Economics: 

Best  Practices  Makes  Perfect 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 
Conference  Moderator 

Director,  MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence  & 
Director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research 
University  of  Memphis 

Gearing  Up  the  Bottom  Line  through  IT 

Arnold  P.  Cohen 

Chairman  &  CEO 
London  Fog  Corporation 

Delivering  Business  Value: 

The  Next  Generation 

Cinda  A.  Hallman 

Vice  President,  Information  Systems 
E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Managing  Technology  as  a  Business 

Dominick  J.  Landi 

Managing  Director,  Technology 
Production  Services 
J.P.  Morgan 

Luncheon 

Small  Group  Discussions, 

Networking  &  Recreation 

Reception 

Dinner 


Tuesday,  October  25 


Breakfast 

Critical  Success  Factors  in  Managing 
Global  Process  Change 

William  E.  Johnston 

Director,  Corporate  Financial 
Systems  Development 
United  Technologies 

Phillip  LaChapelle 

Controller 

Otis  Elevator  Corporation 


Technology  Leadership: 

One  CEO’s  Commitment  to  IT 

Jim  Maxmin 

Former  Chairman 
Laura  Ashley  Holdings,  Pic. 

Repositioning  IT  to  Demonstrate 
Business  Value 

David  MacPherson 

Vice  President  &  CIO 
Del  Monte  Foods 

Concurrent  Sessions 

Each  Corporate  Host  will  deliver  a  concurrent 
session  presentation  on  a  specific  application 
or  relevant  topic. 

Luncheon 

Concurrent  Sessions 

Each  Corporate  Host  will  deliver  a  concurrent 
session  presentation  on  a  specific  application 
or  relevant  topic. 

The  Future  of  the  Corporation 

Peter  F.  Drucker 

Clarke  Professor  of  Social  Science  & 
Management 

Claremont  Graduate  School 

Reception  with  Professor  Drucker 


Wednesday,  October  26 


Breakfast 

Building  the  IT  Charter  through 
Internal  Marketing 

L.  Paul  Ouellette 

CEO 

Ouellette  &  Associates 

Measuring  the  Business  Value  of  IT 

Akram  Yosri 

Information  Technologies  Institute 
New  York  University 

Leveraging  Diversity  as  a  Competitive 
Business  Strategy 

Hattie  Hill-Storks 

CEO 

International  Productivity  Institute  (IPI) 

Mentally  Tough:  The  Corporate  Athlete 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Groppel 

Executive  Vice  President 
LGE  Sport  Science  Center 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


IT  Economics:  Business  Value 
&  Profit  Maximization 

Sunday,  October  23 -Wednesday,  October  26,  1994 
Westin  La  Paloma  ■Tucson,  Arizona 

Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Elizabeth  Blais.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 

CIO  Publishing,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

CP 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights  is  $1,695. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  category. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $126 
Golf  must  be  prepaid. 

Club  Rental:  $25  O  Right  O  Left 
O  Tennis  Tournament 
( Complimentary) 

O  Colossal  Cave:  $32 
(Optional) 

◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($195) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference-re¬ 
lated  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment  and  companion 
get  acquainted  breakfast.  Conference 
session  attendance  not  included. 


Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Westin  La  Paloma.  We  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  early  by  call¬ 
ing  the  hotel  at  800-876-3783.  Be  sure 
to  identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference 
rate.  Please  make  your  reservations 
early.  All  unreserved  rooms  will  be 
released  on  9/23/94.  Hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  /  cancellations  and  charges  are 
your  responsibility.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government  / 
military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American  at 
800-433-1790  and  reference  Star 
File  #S0404D5.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B291108. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  Tucson  airport. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays,  con¬ 
ference  materials  and  scheduled  meals. 
Transportation  and  hotel  are  your 
responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
10/ 14/94  without  penalty.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  received  after  10/14/94.  You 

may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 


O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  OVISA  OMC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ 

CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


You’ve  upgraded  just  about 
everything  else.  Now  make  those 
technology  investments  really  pay 
off  by  upgrading 
your  people  with  the 
right  training.  All  it 
takes  is  a  call  to 
ExecuTrain,  the  com 
puter  training  leader. 

While  millions 
are  spent  each  year 
on  technology  in  the 
quest  for  productivi¬ 


Independent  studies 
of  ExecuTrain  clients 
show  one  day  of 
training  can  improve 
productivity  30%. 


ty,  training  is  surfacing  as  the 
missing  link  to  achieving  greater 


productivity  and  ROI.  In  fact, 
when  an  independently  conducted 
study  asked  business  decision 
makers  about  ways  to  increase 
productivity,  more  than  60%  rated 
training  as  more  important  than 
business  process  redesign,  net¬ 
working,  more  powerful  hardware 
and  friendlier  software. 

Just  one  day  of  ExecuTrain 
training  can  increase  user  pro¬ 
ductivity  30%  or  more.  And  our 
unique,  easy-to-understand  course¬ 
ware  and  outstanding  instructors 
make  it  easy  to  pick  up  new 


computer  concepts.  Best  of  all, 
ExecuTrain  offers  free,  unlimited 
telephone  support,  more  than 
90  locations  worldwide,  and  a 
money-back  guarantee. 

So  make  sure  you  upgrade  the 
“software”  that  can  make  the 
biggest  difference  in  your  produc¬ 
tivity.  Call  ExecuTrain  today  to 
Upgrade  Your  People. 

^ExecuTrain. 

The  Computer  Training  Leader 

1-800-535-9479 


©1994  ExecuTrain  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  ExecuTrain  and  the  ExecuTrain  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  ExecuTrain  Corporation. 


But  the  reality  is  that  there’s  less 
work  to  go  around  and,  like  kids 
down  to  their  last  candy  bar,  it’s  time 
to  share. 

Sikorsky  teamed  with  The  Boe¬ 
ing  Co.’s  helicopter  subsidiary  to 
produce  the  Comanche  scout/attack 


helicopter  for  the  U.S.  military  and 
is  now  applying  this  partnering  ex¬ 
perience  to  commercial  ventures 
like  the  S-92.  It  was  once  uncommon 
for  primary  cotractors  to  team  up  on 
anything  smaller  than  a  space  sta¬ 
tion.  But  partnerships  can  win  con¬ 
tracts  by  leveraging  respective  re¬ 
sources  to  lower  costs. 

IS  groups  have  played  a 
big  role  in  making  team-ups 
viable,  particularly  in  estab¬ 
lishing  secured  communica¬ 
tions  networks.  For  its  ven¬ 
ture  with  Boeing,  Sikorsky 
developed  discrete  business 
systems  for  planning  management. 
These  isolate  joint  project  data  from 
competitively  sensitive  information. 

After  developing  a  secure  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interface  to  its  military 
clientele,  Raytheon  adapted  the  same 
technology  to  the  Internet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerome  Satkus,  manager  of 
telecommunications  engineering. 
The  Internet  interface  will  be  used 
to  swap  data  with  project  partners 
and  commercial  customers  and  en¬ 
able  other  electronic  business  trans¬ 
actions.  The  company  also  plans  to 
post  some  of  its  own  requests  for 
proposals  on  Internet  bulletin  boards. 

U.S.  manufacturers  hoping  to 
snare  foreign  contracts  must  also 
team  with  overseas  firms.  Sikorsky’s 
S-92  will  be  designed  and  supplied 


with  parts  by  a  globe-spanning  virtu¬ 
al-company  partnership.  The  tricky 
part  for  IS  will  be  supporting  this 
international  collaboration.  “We  will 
be  the  hub  and  data  repository  for 
the  project,”  Krzysztalowicz  says. 
“We’re  now  trying  to  determine  the 


rules  for  standards  of  design  and  ex¬ 
change  of  information  across  many 
time  zones.” 

Pressing  partnerships  to  the  ex¬ 
treme,  some  aerospace  firms  have 
taken  refuge  in  each  other’s  arms, 
merging  to  expand  their  holdings  in 
the  dwindling  defense  market.  The 
stakes  are  high:  Witness  the  tussle 
between  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  and 
Northrop  Corp.  for  control  of  Grum¬ 
man  Corp.,  a  major  Navy  jet  aircraft 
contractor  (Northrop  won  the  bid¬ 
ding  war). 

In  fact,  the  recent  upsurge  in 
earnings  of  larger  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  is  due  primarily  to  acquisitions 
and  internal  cost  cutbacks.  But  the 
potential  of  such  mergers  depends 
on  the  combined  firm’s  operating 
costs  being  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts,  says  Carleton  Kilmer,  manag¬ 
ing  partner  of  industrial  products  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  Boston.  To 
achieve  this,  the  combined  IS  orga¬ 
nizations  must  put  aside  turf  issues 
to  collapse  systems,  procedures  and 
physical  facilities. 

Probably  the  most  common  IS  ram¬ 
ification  in  any  industry  under  as¬ 
sault  is  the  push  to  pare  costs  within 
the  function.  Aerospace  IS  has  not 
escaped  the  squeeze.  Raytheon’s  in¬ 
formation  technology  systems  group 
has  shrunk  about  40  percent  since 
two  years  ago,  when  it  was  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  voice  communications. 


With  the  addition  of  data-communi- 
cations  and  distributed-computing 
oversight,  the  20-person  staff  has 
gained  new  status  and  clout.  “But 
there’s  still  tremendous  pressure  to 
keep  the  numbers  down,”  McNama¬ 
ra  says. 

One  way  Raytheon  is 

economizing  is  to  lever¬ 
age  technical  centers  of 
excellence  around  the 
organization.  This  saves 
divisions  from  each  hav¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  many 
categories  of  technology  expertise. 
As  the  separate  divisions  increasing¬ 
ly  cooperate  on  projects,  they  will  be 
more  comfortable  trusting  technical 
expertise  originating  elsewhere  in 
the  enterprise. 

Outsourcing  is  another  cost-cut¬ 
ting  option  recently  finding  favor  in 
aerospace.  “Defense  is  maybe  five 
or  six  years  behind  the  commercial 
industries  in  the  outsourcing  cycle,” 
Kilmer  says.  Before,  these  compa¬ 
nies  could  justify  high  IT  processing 
costs  by  charging  it  back  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  says.  That  won’t  work 
in  the  more  competitive,  cost-con¬ 
scious  commercial  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets. 

Most  recently,  Rockwell’s  Space 
Systems  division,  the  primary  space- 
shuttle  contractor,  outsourced  to 
Software  Maintenance  Specialists 
(SMS)  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  SMS  will 
take  over  mainframe  processing  for 
all  key  business  and  engineering 
release  systems,  configuration  man¬ 
agement  and  logistics  support  for 
shuttle  flights.  The  move  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  need  to  reduce  costs  to  bol¬ 
ster  competitiveness  at  the  Downey, 
Calif.,  Rockwell  division. 

Outsourcing  can  reduce  costs,  but 
it  should  not  be  used  as  a  strategy  to 
raise  quick  cash  by  selling  off  assets. 
IT  must  retain  its  internal  expertise, 
for  the  day  is  steadily  approaching 
when  we  commute  to  town  in  heli¬ 
copters  or  pilot  the  smart  highways 
using  missile  navigation  chips  in  our 
cars.  Opportunities  like  these  will 
keep  aerospace  firms  aloft,  provided 
that  IS  is  there  to  cushion  the  turbu¬ 
lence.  BE] 


fFor  its  venture  with  Boeing,  Sikorsky 
developed  discrete  business  systems  for 
planning  management  These  isolate  joint 
project  data  from  competitively 
sensitive  information. 
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Break  down  the  walls  around  your  Windows™  OS/2® 
for  Windows  rises  above  the  limitations  of  DOS,  Program 
Manager  and  File  Manager,  unlatching  a  higher  level 
of  power  and  performance. 

Add  OS/2  for  Windows  to  your  current  Windows  3.1 
setup.  Now  you  can  multitask 
DOS  and  Windows  programs 
with  more  speed  and  relia¬ 
bility  than  ever  before.  Print  out 


?our  current  Windows  3.1 

wide 


HOW  OS/2  AIRS  OUT  YOUR  WINDOWS: 

Brings  your  PC  up  to  speed:  exploit  the  32-bit  power 
and  performance  of 386SX  processors— and  beyon  d. 

Increases  your  productivity:  run  more  than  one  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  time  with  greater  reliability. 

Gives  you  more  programs  to  choose  from:  run  DOS, 
Windoivs  and  OS/2  programs. 

Saves  you  money:  no  need  to  buy  various  utilities  to 
improve  Windows  performance. 


a  WordPerfect®  document  while  you  download  files  from 
CompuServe™  without  fear  of  the  dreaded  General 
Protection  Fault.  Watch  your  multimedia  programs  really 
sing— and  dance— with  incredible  audio/video  synch. 
Right  from  Windows,  launch  into  3  2 -bit  OS/2  programs 
that  take  advantage  of  the  full  power  of  your  PC.  Or 
break  free  from  the  confines  of  Windows.  The  object- 
oriented  OS/2  Workplace  Shell™  interface  brings  “drag 
and  drop”  ease  to  file  and  print  management,  customiza¬ 
tion  and  more. 

To  order  or 
to  find  out  more, 
call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2. 
In  Canada,  call  1  800  465-7999.  OS/2  for 
Windows  is  also  available  at  local  software  dealers.  If 
you  use  Windows,  this  is  one  window  of  opportunity 
that’s  wide  open. 
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Ranked  #1 
Worldwide 
In  Client/Server 
Applications 
by  I  DC.* 


It’s  all  right  here  in  black  and  white.  SAP  takes  the  checkered  flag  as  the  worldwide  leader  in  client/server 
applications.  Powered  by  the  superior  performance  of  R/3  —  the  first  fully-integrated  client/server  software. 
From  finance  to  manufacturing,  sales  to  human  resources,  R/3  helps  manage  and  streamline  key  business 
operations  for  over  1500  major  corporations  around  the  world .  I  n  fact,  9  of 
the  top  10  Fortune  500  companies  count  on  SAP  to  put  more  people  in  the 
driver’s  seat  with  greater  access  to  the  information  they  need,  enterprise-wide.  So  to  find  out 
how  our  integrated  client/server  solutions  can  give  you  a  true  competitive  advantage, 

call  SAP..  ASAP  At  1-800-USA-1SAP,  ext.  100.  Integrated  Software.  Worldwide “ 


'  Based  on  total  worldwide  client/server  applications  software  and  maintenance  revenues  as  reported  by  International  Data  Corporation.  April  1994.  ©1994  SAP  America.  Inc. 
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TECHNOLOGY  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Mergers  and  acquisitions  mean  that  two 
formerly  separate  organizations  must 
begin  to  function  as  one.  Banking  is  one 
industry  where  it’s  often  up  to  IS 
to  make  that  happen. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


UNIFYING  PRINCIPLES 

"Banks  are  fairly  similar  from  one  to  another 
in  regard  to  [their]  systems.  The  nitty-gritty 
applications  or  portfolios  may  vary  from 
bank  to  bank,  but  the  business  processes 
are  similar.  Organizations  outside  of  the 
banking  industry  that  are  more  alike  than 
different  face  many  of  the  same  consolida¬ 
tion  issues." 

— Susan  Cohen,  senior  analyst  of  com¬ 
puting  strategy,  Forrester  Research  Inc. 


Banking  may  still  be  thought  of 
as  a  decidedly  button-down  in¬ 
dustry  but  the  spate  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  (M&As)  in  recent 
years  suggests  that  individual  firms 
are  anything  but  stodgy  when  it 
comes  to  preparing  for  the  future. 

Driven  by  business 
and  competitive 
considerations,  in¬ 
dividual  banks  and 
bank-holding  com- 
panies  — which 
manage  groups  of 
banks — are  moving 
aggressively  to 
merge  with  peers  of 
equal  size  or  to 
snap  up  smaller,  lo¬ 


cal  institutions.  Adding  fuel  to  the 
M&A  fire  is  an  interstate  banking 
bill  now  pending  before  Congress; 
if  enacted,  as  many  industry  watch¬ 
ers  expect  it  will  be,  more  consoli¬ 
dations  will  undoubtedly  follow. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  does 
away  with  the  restriction  barring 
individual  banks  from  setting  up 
branches  across  state  lines.  (Cur¬ 
rently,  bank-holding  companies 
must  establish  separate  banking 
companies  in  each  state  where  they 
conduct  business.)  With  some  com¬ 
panies  already  scrambling  to  posi¬ 
tion  themselves  for  nationwide 
banking,  volatility  might  just  be  the 
new  industry  watchword. 

Such  volatility  makes  life  a  lot 
more  interesting  for  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  managing  a  bank’s  IT 
infrastructure — to  say  the  least.- 
While  achieving  economies  of  scale, 
entering  new  markets  or  expanding 
product  offerings  are  the  motivation 
behind  most  M&A  decisions,  it  often 
comes  down  to  the  IS  department  to 
make  sure  that  two  formerly  sepa¬ 
rate — and  sometimes  very  differ¬ 
ent — organizations  function  as  one. 

The  IT  infrastructure  at  a  typical 
multibillion-dollar  bank-holding 
company  consists  of  a  variety  of 
computing  platforms,  sophisticated 
telecommunications,  ATM  net¬ 
works  and  core  software  systems 
that  link  geographically  dispersed 
sites.  Getting  a  handle  on  such  an 
infrastructure  following  a  merger  or 
acquisition  is  complicated,  particu¬ 
larly  when  both  organizations  in¬ 
volved  are  in  the  same  business  and 
have  good  systems  at  the  outset. 
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ALLEN  GULA:  “When  you 
double  your  size  overnight,  your 
whole  world  changes.  ” 
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THOMAS  ASH  keeps  one  eye  on  the  future  when  evaluating 
acquired  banks  ’  technology. 


“When  there  are  very  good  sys¬ 
tems  on  both  sides,  it’s  hard  to  de¬ 
cide  objectively  which  applications 
are  better,”  explains  William  M. 
Saubert,  director  of  the  financial  in¬ 


stitutions  practice  at 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  in 
New  York.  “It’s  easy 
when  systems  are  bad 
because  then  they  can 
be  scrapped.” 

Another  fact  that  can 
complicate  matters  for 
IS  is  that  a  merger  can 
result  in  an  organization 
that  is  very  different 
from  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  “If  you  grow  by  10 
to  20  percent,  that’s  one 
thing,”  says  Allen  Gula, 
president  and  CEO  of 
Key  Services  Corp.,  in 
Cleveland.  “But  when 
you  double  your  size 
overnight,  your  whole 
world  changes.” 

Gula’s  group  is  the 
_  IT  and  operations  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  KeyCorp,  a 
$60  billion  bank-holding  company 
that  was  created  in  March  when  Key¬ 
Corp  and  Society  Corp.  joined  forces. 
Prior  to  the  merger,  both  companies 
were  about  the  same  size  and  even 


shared  many  of  the  same  core  sys¬ 
tems,  including  those  for  time  and 
demand  deposit,  installment  loans 
and  commercial  lending.  “The  goal 
was  to  end  up  better  combined  than 
we  were  separately,”  Gula  explains. 
“We  spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  at 
where  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
were  in  each  organization.  In 
essence,  this  is  a  case  of  one  plus 
one  equaling  three  as  we  try  to  mar¬ 
ry  the  service  capability  with  strong 
systems.”  (See  related  story,  below.) 

In  addition,  large  bank-holding 
companies  must  often  strike  a  deli¬ 
cate  balance  between  maintaining 
corporatewide  standards  and  allow¬ 
ing  local  banks  some  flexibility  to 
serve  niche  markets.  For  example, 
the  eight  affiliate  banks  of  Banc  One 
Corp.  generally  maintain  a  uniform 
product  mix,  but  they  do  have  the 
ability  to  determine  their  own  prices 
and  offer  unique  products  for  their 
particular  markets.  Ongoing  man¬ 
agement  of  an  infrastructure  that 
has  to  be  organic  in  nature  is  an 
enormous  challenge,  one  that  can 
test  the  mettle  of  any  IS  department. 


Consolidating  Assets 

In  the  merger  of  Society  and  KeyCorp,  teamwork 
and  communication  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  an  integrated  infrastructure 


When  KeyCorp  and  Society 
Corp.  announced  plans  to 
merge  last  October,  one  priori¬ 
ty  was  putting  together  a  manage¬ 
ment  team  that  would  figure  out  what 
to  do  about  the  IT  infrastructure.  “We 
had  to  organize  for  a  much  larger  com¬ 
pany,”  explains  Allen  Gula,  president 
and  CEO  of  Key  Services  Corp.,  the 
IT  and  operations  subsidiary  of  what 
is  now  KeyCorp,  a  $60  billion  bank¬ 
holding  company  headquartered  in 
Cleveland.  (The  merger  was  finalized 
March  1  of  this  year.)  “We  were  going 
to  double  our  size  almost  overnight, 
so  we  had  to  look  at  each  other’s  sys¬ 


tems  and  select  those  that  would  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  new  organization.” 

The  new  management  team  in¬ 
cluded  staff  members  from  both  orga¬ 
nizations.  “The  first  thing  we  did  was 
make  it  clear  that  politics  and  turf  is¬ 
sues  wouldn’t  be  tolerated,”  says 
Gula,  who  worked  for  Society  before 
the  merger.  “This  had  to  be  a  team 
effort,  so  we  told  everyone  that  the 
company  train  was  leaving — if  they 
didn’t  want  to  get  on  it,  they  had  to 
get  out  of  the  way.” 

About  two  months  into  the  transi¬ 
tion  process,  50  senior  team  mem¬ 
bers  convened  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 


for  a  two-and-a-half-day  meeting  with 
Ernst  &  Young.  Gula  believes  that 
the  decision  to  gather  at  a  neutral  site 
was  critical  to  promoting  a  sense  of 
teamwork.  “We  broke  up  into  groups 
and  developed  a  plan  as  we  went,”  he 
says.  “By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  company 
a  person  came  from.”  As  an  added 
benefit,  Gula  believes  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  also  resulted  in  more  buy-in  from 
team  members  because  they  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  creation  of  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  plan  together. 

Deciding  how  to  integrate  the  in¬ 
frastructures  as  quickly  as  possible 
was  only  one  of  several  primary  is¬ 
sues  the  team  discussed  during  the 
meeting.  “The  strategies  of  the  two 
banks  were  somewhat  different,  and 
we  knew  there  would  be  some  holes 
to  plug  up,”  Gula  says.  For  example, 
the  old  KeyCorp  used  to  buy  and  in¬ 
stall  off-the-shelf  software,  whereas 
Society  tended  to  customize  pack- 
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As  banking 
companies  con¬ 
centrate  on  con¬ 
solidating  their 
IT  infrastruc¬ 
tures,  another 
very  real  danger  is  ignoring  emerg¬ 
ing  technology.  As  the  president  and 
CEO  of  SunTrust  Service  Corp.,  the 
IS  subsidiary  of  SunTrust  Banks  Inc. 
in  Atlanta,  Thomas  G.  Ash  has  had 
to  wrestle  with  this  problem. 
“Sometimes  you  can  spend  so  much 
time  trying  to  evaluate  systems  that 
you  tend  not  to  look  ahead,”  he  says. 
SunTrust  Banks,  with  assets  of  $40 
billion,  has  been  pursuing  M&As 
since  1986  and  will  continue  acquir¬ 
ing  smaller  banks  in  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
pand  market  share.  “It’s  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  infrastructure  decisions  are 
based  on  the  ability  to  bring  a  partic¬ 
ular  system  or  technology  into  the 
next  generation,”  Ash  asserts.  “We 
evaluate  systems  from  functional 
and  efficiency  standpoints  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  help  us  serve  our  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

When  Chemical  Bank  merged 


JIMMY  MAYER: 

Chemical  Banking 
has  been  consoli¬ 
dating  systems  into 
centralized  sites. 


ages.  Although  the  new  KeyCorp  had 
opted  for  a  best-practices  approach  to 
selecting  systems,  Gula  reports  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  process  reen¬ 
gineering  is  still  necessary.  For  one 
thing,  KeyCorp’s  affiliates  have  an 
expanded  geographic  reach  into  18 
states,  which  creates  challenges 
when  it  comes  to  such  things  as  pro¬ 
cessing  and  transporting  checks.  The 
team  also  had  to  build  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  that  would  support  KeyCorp’s 
future  growth:  In  a  few  years  the 
company  may  once  more  double  in 
size.  And  in  light  of  such  growth,  the 
members  discussed  how  they  could 
help  the  new  company  generate  addi¬ 
tional  revenues. 

Gula  and  his  staff  “view  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  combined  or¬ 
ganization  to  a  different  level,”  he 
says.  “While  there  are  negatives  as 
well  as  positives,  we  are  confident  we 
can  handle  anything  that  comes  up.” 

-M.  Santosus 


with  Manufacturers  Hanover  in  1991 
to  create  the  Chemical  Banking 
Corp.,  based  in  New  York,  both  con¬ 
cerns  were  in  the  process  of  consoli¬ 
dating  their  infrastructures  by  elimi¬ 
nating  large  processing  centers  and 
moving  to  centralized  sites.  Manu¬ 
facturers  had  been  automating  the 
operation  of  its  mid-range  systems 
while  Chemical  was  doing  the  same 
with  its  mainframe  operations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Senior  Vice  President 
Jimmy  Mayer,  Chemical  simply  de¬ 
cided  to  go  with  whichever  approach 
was  further  along.  “Where  there 
were  differences  from  an  infrastruc¬ 


ture  point  of  view,  we  concentrated 
on  eliminating  duplications  in  both 
functionality  and  application  portfo¬ 
lio,”  he  says. 

While  financial  and  business  is¬ 
sues  provide  the  impetus  for  most 
M&As,  Saubert  advises  that  techni¬ 
cal  issues  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  up  front.  “Banks  look  at 
things  such  as  asset  quality  and  the 
size  of  the  deposit  base  when  decid¬ 
ing  on  mergers,”  he  explains.  “Tech¬ 
nology  may  not  be  the  driving  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  a  merger,  but  it  is  an 
important  factor  of  whether  the  ini¬ 
tial  financial  goals  will  be  achieved.” 
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Susan  Cohen,  a  senior  analyst  of 
computing  strategy  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
agrees.  CIOs,  she  argues,  should  be 
as  involved  in  evaluating  potential 
merger  candidates  as  the  CEO  and 
CFO.  “When  trying  to  gauge  a  com¬ 
pany’s  value,  taking  into  account 
how  efficiently  and  effectively  it  op¬ 
erates  is  just  as  important  as  looking 
at  things  such  as  earnings  per  share 
or  equity  ratios,”  she  explains.  “It 
behooyes  CIOs  to  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  case  that  mergers  or  acquisi¬ 
tions  don’t  just  involve  buying  an¬ 
other  bank’s  products  or  expertise 
but  its  technology  assets  as  well.” 


(See  related  story,  below.) 

In  the  case  of  a  large  bank  acquir¬ 
ing  a  smaller  one,  the  technical 
strategy  tends  to  be  relatively  clear- 
cut.  “Converting  the  acquired  bank’s 
systems  to  those  of  the  larger  bank 
is  pretty  much  the  trend,”  says 
Saubert.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  infrastructure  and  processes  of 
an  acquired  bank  should  be  automat¬ 
ically  scrapped.  Take  the  case  of 
Fleet  Financial  Group,  a  $48  billion 
bank-holding  company  based  in 
Providence,  R.I.  Since  merging  with 
the  equally  sized  Norstar  in  1988, 
Fleet  has  acquired  several  smaller 
banks  and  now  operates  throughout 


the  Northeast.  At  the  time  of  the 
merger  with  Norstar,  Fleet  devised 
an  architectural  plan  that  called  for  a 
common  set  of  applications,  central¬ 
ized  data-processing  and  network  fa- 

I  echnology  may  not 
be  the  driving  reason 
for  doing  a  merger ; 
but  it  is  an  important 
factor  of  whether  the 
initial  financial  goals 
will  be  achieved.  ” 

-William  M.  Saubert 


cilities,  and  maximum  consolidation 
of  operational  sites  given  time  and 
geographical  constraints.  While  the 
overall  architectural  philosophy  has 
remained  the  same,  Dave  Sheppard, 
CEO  of  data-processing  subsidiary 
Fleet  Services  Corp.,  reports  that 
his  staff  has  come  to  recognize  that 
the  systems  and  processes  of  an  ac¬ 
quired  organization  merit  in-depth 
evaluation.  “We’ve  found  that  there 
is  something  valuable  brought  forth 
from  every  single  acquisition,”  he 
says.  “From  both  large  and  small 
banks  that  have  been  acquired, 
we’ve  always  taken  something  back 
to  the  whole  organization.” 

Members  of  Sheppard’s  staff  make 
up  part  of  the  Fleet  team  that  evalu¬ 
ates  acquisition  targets.  In  addition  to 
looking  at  the  data-processing  capa¬ 
bilities,  applications,  hardware  and 
operational  sites  of  a  target  company, 
the  IS  members  examine  banking 
products  and  individual  operational 
groups.  “Then  we  make  some  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  how  we’d  adjust  in 
terms  of  our  infrastructure,”  Shep¬ 
pard  says.  “Once  we’ve  reached  the 
point  where  we  know  what  we  have 
to  do,  we  make  sure  we  communicate 
it  to  everyone.”  Sheppard  believes 
that  talking  about  these  issues  early 
on  in  the  conversion  process  instills  a 


True  Diligence 


Any  evaluation  of  a  target  company’s  assets 
should  include  its  technology,  and  that  means 
the  CIO  should  be  involved  early 

Too  few  CIOs  are  involved  in  initial  M&A discussions  or  evalua¬ 
tions,  according  to  Susan  Cohen,  senior  analyst  of  computing 
strategy  at  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “The 
vast  majority  of  technologies  don’t  interconnect  with  each  other  very 
well,  and  it’s  next  to  impossible  to  integrate  them  rapidly,”  she  says. 
“If  an  acquirer  wants  to  achieve  business  synergy  or  economies  of 
scale,  it  just  can’t  be  done  quickly,  and  CIOs  are  faced  with  the  fallout.” 

Cohen  believes  that  CIOs  should  try  to  assess  the  IT  infrastructure 
of  a  target  bank  as  soon  as  talk  of  a  merger  or  acquisition  is  in  the  air. 
This  can  be  accomplished  fairly  quickly  by  making  a  thumbnail  analysis 
of  technology,  including  platforms,  networks,  databases  and  software 
systems.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  age  of  the  software  and  the 
number  of  databases,  Cohen  advises.  “If  the  applications  are  more  than 
15  years  old  and  if  there  are  myriad  databases,  you  know  there  will  be 
problems.” 

It’s  also  important  to  get  a  sense  of  the  quality  and  consistency  of 
data  assets  because  integrity  problems  can  sabotage  any  conversion  or 
integration  project.  Another  important  area  to  consider  is  the  skills  of 
the  IS  personnel  at  the  target  organization.  If  the  staff  is  primarily 
skilled  in  Cobol,  CICS  (Customer  Information  Control  System)  or  IMS 
(Information  Management  System),  for  example,  and  the  parent  bank’s 
infrastructure  is  based  on  client/server  technology,  considerable  time 
and  resources  might  be  necessary  for  retraining. 

“The  condition  of  the  IT  infrastructure  will  help  or  impede  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  two  banks  becoming  one  company,”  Cohen  says.  If  integrating 
the  two  turns  out  to  be  more  problematic  than  anticipated,  “all  the  ini¬ 
tial  assumptions  regarding  the  time  frame  for  realizing  benefits  will  be 
out  the  window.”  -M.  Santosus 
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sense  of  trust  among  both  his  inter¬ 
nal  staff  members  and  those  from  the 
acquired  organization  because  every¬ 
one  knows  what  to  expect. 

Banc  One  has  grown  into  an  $80 
billion  bank-holding  company  by  ac¬ 
quiring  banks  less  than  one-third  its 
size.  To  bring  newly  acquired  banks 
online  with  corporate  systems,  the 
parent  company  has  established  a 


We  ve  found  that 
there  is  something 
valuable  brought  forth 
from  every  single 
acquisition.  ” 

-Dave  Sheppard 


management  team  that  does  nothing 
but  work  on  conversions.  To  date, 
the  team  has  worked  on  110  systems 
conversions.  “Our  philosophy  is  to 
share  and  compare  among  our  affili- 


NOTABLE 

PLAYERS 

The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  banking  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  under¬ 
gone  mergers  or  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  recent  years: 

•  Bank  of  America  and 
Security  Pacific 

•  C&S/  Sovran  and 
NCNB 

•  Chemical  Bank  and 
Manufacturers 
Hanover 

•  Fleet  and  Norstar 

•  KeyCorp  and  Society 
•Sun  Banks  and 

Trust  Co. 

Primary  source: 
Veribanc  Inc.,  Wake¬ 
field ,  Mass. 


ates  and  pick  the 
best  of  the  best,” 
says  Robert  Bar¬ 
rett,  president  and 
chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  Banc  One 
Services  Corp., 
the  processing 
subsidiary  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio- 
based  company. 
Like  Fleet,  Banc 
One  carefully  ex¬ 
amines  how  the 
IS  department  at  a 
target  bank  oper¬ 
ates  and  thor¬ 
oughly  documents 
processes  and 
procedures.  The 
conversion  team 
is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be 
applied  through¬ 
out  Banc  One’s  af¬ 
filiates.  As  a  re- 


DAVE  SHEPPARD:  Nothing  stays  the  same  for  very  long. 


suit,  it  works  to  fully  understand  the 
infrastructure  of  a  target  bank  by 
comparing  its  applications  with  Banc 
One’s  core  systems.  Says  Barrett, 
“We  do  run  across  some  things  that 
we’re  not  doing  at  all  or  ways  to  do 
things  differently.”  For  example,  an 
optical  storage  system  used  by  one 
affiliate  to  replace  microfiche  for 
archival  reporting  is  now  being  im¬ 
plemented  throughout  Banc  One. 

Regardless  of  the  ever-changing 
infrastructure,  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
M&A  comes  down  to  people.  Con¬ 
versions  or  consolidations  will  only 
work  when  representatives  from 
both  organizations  are  involved. 


“Each  conversion  has  an  executive 
steering  committee  made  up  of 
bankers  and  systems  people,”  says 
Barrett.  “This  way,  we  get  our  affili¬ 
ate  banks  to  buy  in  because  the  con¬ 
version  process  belongs  to  them.” 

The  ability  to  deal  with  uncertain¬ 
ty  and  adjust  to  changing  business 
environments  is  essential  for  any  IS 
department  in  the  banking  industry 
today.  “Our  internal  staff  has  to  deal 
with  a  high  degree  of  change  be¬ 
cause  nothing  seems  to  stay  the 
same  for  very  long,”  says  Fleet’s 
Sheppard.  And  Ash  of  SunTrust  says 
his  biggest  challenge  by  far  is  “build¬ 
ing  a  solid  team  to  take  us  into  the 
future.”  HE! 
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In  six  months, 

Why  a  genius? 

Well,  when  you 
choose  a  DECpc™  XL 
Server  you  give  every¬ 
one’s  productivity  a  radi- 

callyoua 


releases  ot  the  Pentium 
chip.  Even  over  to  RISC 
and  our  mind-bending 
Alpha  AXP  processor. 

5  Volts,  3.3  Volts  —  it 
doesn’t  matter.  This 
machine  runs  them  all. 

Of  course,  some 
things  even  a  god  can’t 

genius. 


By  combining  an  inte¬ 
grated  Fast/Wide  SCSI  2 
(fastest  link  to  storage 
peripherals)  with  a  PCI 
local  bus  (3  times  faster 
than  EISA),  the  XL 
Server  pumps  data 
through  super  fast.  Files, 
applications,  and  graphics 
snap  onto  the  screen. 

Opt  for  a  Pentium™ 
processor  model  and 


everything  becomes  an 
ultra-productive  blur  — 
especially  in  midrange 
file/print  and  workgroup 
applications. 

But  a  god? 

Sure.  After  all,  you 
are  predicting  the  future. 
And  providing  for  it. 

With  XL  Servers, 
there’s  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  7  slots  and  9  bays. 
And  no  screws.  Just  slide 
our  easy-access  side  panel 
out  of  the  way  to 


But  don’t  worry.  With 
our  3-year  on-site  limited 
warranty,  we  come  to  you 
if  there’s  a  problem.  That 
means  quick  turnaround 
and  less  downtime. 

People  will  probably 
be  impressed  with  your 
choice  of  an  XL  Server  in 
a  lot  less  than  six  months. 

And  in  a  year,  they  ’ll 
be  downright  grateful. 

Call  1-800-700-5906. 

Please  reference  BEH  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


- - - - J -  r 

Nextyear,  a  god 


get  to  all  of  your  disks  and 
I/O  cards. 

And  if  you  want  to 
upgrade  processors,  that’s 
simple,  too. 

Pop  in  one  of  our 
daughtercards  and  go  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go. 

Through  future 


PC _ 

Beyond  the  box. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Going  Places 


An  effective  logistics 
operation  does  a  lot  more 
than  keep  the  trains  and 
trucks  running  on  time. 
Companies  looking  to 
make  improvements  in 
this  area  are  turning  to  a 
variety  of  software  tools 
for  help. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


According  to  the  dictionary, 
“logistics”  is  how  organiza¬ 
tions  handle  the  flow  of 
goods,  services  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  one  place  to 
another.  But  what  the  dictionary  fails 
to  tell  us  is  how  an  organization  can 
plan,  implement  and  administer  lo¬ 
gistics  technology  quickly  and  cost- 
effectively.  For  help  in  that  area, 
management  must  turn  to  logistics 
software. 

Companies  are  acquiring  logistics 
software  in  order  to  cut  costs  and  get 
a  leg  up  on  the  competition.  Reengi¬ 
neering  logistics  operations  can  help 
manufacturers  and  distributors  cut 
excess  inventory,  streamline  distri¬ 
bution  efforts  and  enhance  customer 
service.  Having  an  efficient  logistics 
operation  has  become  a  strategic  con¬ 
cern  for  many  firms,  particularly  in 
the  electronics,  general  manufactur¬ 
ing,  automotive,  electrical-goods  and 
consumer-products  industries. 

Tony  Baer,  senior  industry  analyst 
at  Advanced  Manufacturing  Research 
Inc.,  a  market-research  company  in 


Boston,  says  that  logistics  software 
can  help  users  minimize  the  amount 
of  inventory  in  the  pipeline  and  re¬ 
duce  the  time  it  takes  for  goods,  ser¬ 
vices  or  information  to  reach  their 
destinations.  “Logistics  software  can 
be  a  critical  factor  for  companies  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields,”  he  says. 

Logistics  systems  also  create  added 
value  for  customers  and  allow  lower 
costs,  shorter  lead  times  and  greater 
profit  potential,  according  to  David 
Simbari,  president  of  Industri-Matem- 
atik  Inc.,  the  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Swedish  logistics-software 
vendor  Industri-Matematik  AB.  He 
states  that  customers  value  conve¬ 
nience,  reliability  and  support,  and 
that  logistics  software  can  help  to 
maximize  these  critical  services. 

Simbari  adds  that  logistics  have 
traditionally  been  taken  for  granted 
and  are  often  undermanaged.  “It’s 
been  on  the  back  burner  for  most 
companies,”  he  notes.  “Many  people, 
particularly  warehouse  and  transpor¬ 
tation  managers,  have  been  reluctant 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  comput¬ 
ers.”  Simbari  believes  that  in  many 
organizations,  it’s  up  to  the  CIO  to 
convince  these  people  that  logistics 
systems  are  a  practical  technology. 

Two  broad  categories  of  technolo¬ 
gies  are  used  in  logistics  operations, 
according  to  H.  Donald  Ratliff,  a  UPS 
professor  of  logistics  at  Atlanta’s 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  as 
well  as  co-founder  and  CEO  of  Caps 
Logistics  Inc.,  a  software  vendor  al¬ 
so  based  in  Atlanta.  Transactional- 
software  products  track  inventory, 
follow  the  movement  of  vehicles  and 
provide  various  information-capture, 
-storage  and  -manipulation  capabili¬ 
ties.  Decision-support  tools  help 
users  decide  where  to  locate  a  facili¬ 
ty,  which  type  of  shipping  carrier  to 
use  for  a  particular  product  and  what 
the  most  efficient  routes  are.  “Ven¬ 
dors  offer  products  with  various 
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^Cfelcome  your  new 
assistant  stock  manager 


Collect  data,  analyze  it,  communicate  it  to  your 
application  system  and  receive  information  back  for 
immediate  action -not  in  an  office,  but  on  the  store 
floor,  in  the  stockroom  or  at  the  warehouse.  Symbol 

Technologies’  PDT  3100  Family  of  Portable 
Data  Terminals  can  be  integrated  with  a  reversible 
laser  scanner,  yet  they’re  small,  lightweight  and 
specifically  designed  for  single-hand  operation. 
Further,  the  PDT  3110  operates  via  Symbol’s  high- 
performance  Spectrum  One®  radio  frequency  (RF) 
network- it  communicates  without  wires  to  your 
host  application  system.  Illllll  The  PDT  3110,  operating 


in  a  PC-compatible  DOS  environment,  features 
superior  ergonomics  for  easy  operation  and  user 
comfort,  and  provides  a  migration  path  that 
maintains  its  initial  cost-effectiveness  for 
future  needs.  Illllll  Collect  accurate,  timely 
data  and  analyze  it  on  the  spot,  in  real  time.  With  that  ability, 
decisions  based  on  after-the-fact  information  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Know  It  Now  with  the  PDT  3110  Portable  Data  Terminal 
with  integrated  laser  scanner  and  RF  communications.  It’s  from 
Symbol  Technologies,  the  leader  in  bar  code-driven  data  manage¬ 
ment  transaction  systems,  with  more  than  two  million  scanners 
and  terminals  installed  worldwide.  Illllll  For  your  complimentary 
copy  of  our  informative  “Know  It  Now’’  brochure,  call 
Symbol  at  1-800-SCAN  234. 
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centage  of  revenues  for  most  compa¬ 
nies,  are  normally  in  the  area  of  8  to 
13  percent,”  he  says.  “So  if  you  can 
get  a  20  percent  savings,  that’s  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin  increase.” 

Logistics  software  can  also  assist 
enterprises  in  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  materials  at  a  specific  site, 
such  as  a  warehouse,  says  John  Capo- 
bianco,  director  of  business  applica¬ 
tions  for  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  The  Islandia,  N.Y., 
software  company  publishes  CA- 
Warehouse  BOSS,  a  warehouse-man¬ 
agement  system  for  IBM  AS/400s. 

Capobianco  notes  that  it’s  just  as 
easy  for  materials  to  become  lost  or 
delayed  while  moving  around  inside 
a  distribution  facility  as  it  is  on  the 
road.  He  points  out  that  internal  lo¬ 
gistics  management  can  help  reduce 
order  times  and  increase  shipping 
accuracy  while  controlling  all  the  op¬ 
erational  aspects  of  a  warehouse,  in¬ 
cluding  receiving,  locating,  order- 
pool  management,  picking,  product 
replenishment  and  shipping. 


“Four  or  five  years  ago, 
people  weren’t  sure  if 
logistics  outsourcing  was  a 
fad  or  not.  Most  are  now 
convinced  that  it’s  for  real.” 

- Paul  Chapman 


At  Robert  Bosch  Ltd.,  the  British 
subsidiary  of  the  Germany-based  au¬ 
tomotive-  and  industrial-equipment 
supplier  Bosch  Group,  CA-Ware- 
house  BOSS  helps  manage  the  3,000 
orders  the  company  receives  daily 
from  over  400  customers,  according 
to  Capobianco.  The  software  has 
helped  Bosch  technicians  design  a 
system  for  the  best  placement  of 
warehouse  stock:  fast-moving  items 
in  a  central  location  and  slow-mov¬ 
ing  items  at  the  far  end  of  the  stor¬ 
age  area.  CA-Warehouse  BOSS  al¬ 
lowed  the  company  to  cut  the  number 


of  people  needed  to  pick  an  order 
from  three  to  one. 

An  effective  logistics  strategy  goes 
beyond  managing  transportation  and 
warehouse  stocks  to  involve  every 
aspect  of  serving  the  customer,  from 
marketing  and  order  generation  through 
order  handling  and  post-sales  ser¬ 
vice,  according  to  Industri-Matem- 
atik’s  Simbari. 

The  Consumer  Products  Group  of 
Bristol  Myers  Squibb  Co.,  based  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  is  using  Industri- 
Matematik’s  System  ESS  Unix-based 
software  to  streamline  its  order- 
management  process.  By  pulling  to¬ 
gether  existing  and  previously  inac¬ 
cessible  customer-order  information, 
the  system  gives  service  represen¬ 
tatives  access  to  information  that 
can  help  them  do  their  jobs  more  ef¬ 
ficiently.  On  order  entry,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  can  price  the  order,  deter¬ 
mine  its  inventory  status  and  apply 
rule-based  scenarios  to  determine, 
for  example,  a  customer’s  eligibility 
for  discounts  or  allocation  of  scarce 
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True.  Solaris®  has  more  licensed  users 
(1,500,000+),  runs  more  32-bit  applications* 
(8,600+),  and  is  installed  on  more  multi¬ 
processing  servers+  than  any  other  UNIX® 
environment.  In  fact,  Solaris  has  about 
50%  of  the  UNIX  software  development 
market.  Plus,  it's  backed  by  the  world's 
most  experienced  UNIX  support  team. 


Positively.  Solaris  supports  from  2-  to  32- 
way  multithreaded  symmetrical  multipro¬ 
cessing,  networked  multimedia  and  global 
WANs.  It's  got  proven  centralized  system 
administration,  network  management  and 
security  for  mission-critical  software.  And 
advanced  multithreading,  compiler  devel¬ 
opment  tools  and  a  clear  path  to  objects. 
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names,  but  they  all  essentially  boil 
down  to  these  two  types,”  he  says. 

Ratliff  observes  that  the  two  cate¬ 
gories  often  overlap,  with  transaction¬ 
al  applications  providing  some  deci¬ 
sion  support  and  vice  versa.  As  a 
result,  he  says,  it’s  important  for  the 
prospective  buyer  to  find  the  prod¬ 
uct  that  most  closely  matches  the 
needs  of  his  or  her  organization. 

The  development  of  powerful  desk¬ 
top  computers  has  fueled  the 
use  of  logistics  tools.  “Many  of 
the  processes  that  were  only  achiev¬ 
able  in  batch  mode — the  kind  of 
things  you  would  run  once  every  four 
weeks  over  a  weekend — you  can  now 
run  on  your  workstation  almost  im¬ 
mediately,”  says  Brenda  Dietrich, 
manufacturing  logistics  research  man¬ 
ager  at  IBM’s  Thomas  J.  Watson  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y.  Less-costly  hardware  is  also 
making  logistics  technology  more  af¬ 
fordable  to  smaller  organizations  and, 
in  the  case  of  multiple-site  enter- 


An  effective  logistics 
strategy  goes  beyond 
managing  transportation 
and  warehouse  stocks 
to  involve  every  aspect  of 
serving  the  customer. 


prises,  allows  logistics  planning  to 
be  distributed  out  of  headquarters 
offices  and  into  the  field. 

Many  companies’  logistics  appli¬ 
cations  now  incorporate  maps  that 
show  users  the  precise  position  of 
products,  customers  and  vehicles,  as 
well  as  streets,  rail  links  and  other 
points  of  interest.  “Graphics  help 
users  visualize  the  flow  of  products 
and  get  a  better  handle  on  the  over¬ 
all  situation,”  Ratliff  says. 

For  example,  using  the  Caps  Lo¬ 
gistics  Toolkit,  Coca-Cola  Enterpris¬ 
es  Inc.  of  Atlanta  recently  developed 


a  map-based  system  to  help  its  dis¬ 
tributors  evaluate  local  sales  routes 
and  selling  patterns.  Coca-Cola’s 
ATLAS  (Analysis  Tools  for  Logistics 
and  Sales)  system  encodes  each  sales 
center’s  outlets  onto  an  electronic 
map  that  includes  street-level  detail. 
ATLAS’s  route-planning  tools  give 
area  managers  the  graphical  and  sta¬ 
tistical-analysis  capabilities  needed  to 
refine  sales  territories  and  improve 
the  patterns  by  which  salespeople  call 
on  customers.  Such  features  as  one¬ 
way  streets  and  divided  highways 
are  incorporated  into  the  map  when 
developing  the  local  dispatching  struc¬ 
ture.  Over  the  next  18  months,  Co¬ 
ca-Cola  plans  to  implement  ATLAS 
at  each  of  its  U.S.  distributors. 

Organizations  that  restructure  de¬ 
livery  operations  with  state-of-the- 
art  software  can  expect  to  reduce 
their  total  logistics  costs  by  10  to  20 
percent,  according  to  Paul  Chapman, 
an  associate  partner  in  the  logistics 
practice  at  Andersen  Consulting  in 
Boston.  “Logistics  costs,  as  a  per- 
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Absolutely.  Solaris  offers  the  leading 
implementation  for  enterprise  TCP/IP 
(ONC+7NFS®).  And  it  provides  DCE  and 
IBM  connectivity,  links  LANs  via  NetWare 
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integrates  Windows,  DOS  and  Macintosh 
programs  into  a  32-bit  environment.* 


Yeah,  right.  NT  can  also  run  the  Boston 
Marathon,  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  the 
rest  of  your  life. 


Definitely.  Solaris  x86  delivers  32-bit 
functionality  to  the  x86/Pentium  platform 
(and  PowerPC  next  year).  So  now  you  can 
have  easy  access  to  virtually  all  local  and 
remote  data  from  your  favorite  PC — like 
IBM,  Compaq,  Dell,  AST  and  Zenith — as 
well  as  the  latest  Pentium-based  desktops 
and  multiprocessing  servers. 
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products.  The  approach  helps  reduce 
cycle  times  in  order  processing  be¬ 
cause  the  order  can  be  prepared  be¬ 
fore  any  information  is  sent  to  the 
warehouses.  Having  fast  access  to 
the  information  also  improves  the 
management  of  inventory  levels. 

Analyst  Baer  feels  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  manufacturer-retail¬ 
er  relationship  has  shifted  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  particularly  when  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  what  Baer  describes  as  a 
“category  killer” — a  dominant  mar¬ 
ket  force  such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  When  dealing  with  such  an  en¬ 
terprise,  says  Baer,  suppliers  have 
no  alternative  but  to  embrace  a  lo¬ 
gistics  policy  that  includes  support 
for  just-in-time  (JIT)  inventory  strate¬ 
gies  and,  eventually,  point-of-sale 
transaction  accounting. 

But  Baer  is  skeptical  about  the 
value  of  some  of  the  recent  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  logistics  field,  particular¬ 
ly  point-of-sale  data  collection  for  in¬ 
ventory  management.  “There’s  a 
question  of  how  clean  that  data  is,” 
he  says,  noting  that  a  checkout  clerk 
may  pass  a  single  can  of  tuna-flavored 
cat  food  over  the  scanner  five  times 
when  the  customer  has,  in  fact,  pur¬ 
chased  five  different  flavors.  “Still, 
potentially,  it’s  a  gold  mine  of  data 
that  can  show  all  parties  involved 
what’s  moving  where  and  when.” 

The  relative  advantages  of  custom 
logistics  software  versus  off-the-shelf 
products  is  the  subject  of  an  ongoing 
debate  within  the  industry.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  custom  products,  developed 
either  in-house  or  by  an  outside  con¬ 
sultant,  maintain  that  each  organiza¬ 
tion’s  needs  are  unique,  so  that  only 
a  specially  developed  product  can 
provide  a  full  solution.  But  commer¬ 
cial  developers  claim  that  their  pack¬ 
ages  are  adaptable  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  wide  range  of  users. 

Computer  Associates’  Capobianco 
says  that  the  products  provided  by  lo¬ 
gistics  consultants  are  usually  “shell 
programs”  modified  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  particular  client.  “I  don’t 
think  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
custom-developed  logistics  solution 
when  you’re  buying  from  a  consul¬ 
tant,”  he  says.  He  also  points  out  that 
because  organizations’  logistics  needs 
change  over  time,  a  custom  applica¬ 


tion  is  just  as  vulnerable  to  obsoles¬ 
cence  as  a  commercial  product. 

But  many  companies  still  opt  for 
in-house  development,  says  Georgia 
Tech’s  Ratliff,  who  notes  that  fourth- 
generation  modeling  languages  make 
the  process  easier  than  ever. 

Another  significant  trend  is  logis¬ 
tics  outsourcing.  By  outsourcing,  or¬ 
ganizations  gain  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  technologies  without  incurring 

Steady  Growth 

The  worldwide  logistics  software 
market  is  expected  to  grow  by  15  to 
20%  per  year  in  1 994  and  1995 


Estimated  figures  in  millions 


Currently  1994  1995 


Source:  Advanced  Manufacturing  Research  Inc. 

the  up-front  expense  of  acquiring  new 
systems  and  dedicating  employees 
to  the  work,  according  to  Andersen 
Consulting’s  Chapman.  Third-party 
agents  can  provide  basic  and  advanced 
logistics  support,  including  planning, 
scheduling,  shipping  and  tracking 
services.  Outsourcers  can  also  ad¬ 
vise  their  clients  of  delays  or  deliv¬ 
ery  changes  and  even  negotiate  rates 
with  individual  transportation  carri¬ 
ers.  “Four  or  five  years  ago,  people 
weren’t  sure  if  logistics  outsourcing 
was  a  fad  or  not,”  Chapman  says. 
“Most  are  now  convinced  that  it’s  for 
real.  It’s  something  that  more  and 
more  companies  are  looking  into.” 

In  the  area  of  emerging  logistics 
technologies,  the  Global  Positioning 
Satellite  (GPS)  system  has  received 
plenty  of  attention  in  recent  months. 
GPS  allows  organizations  to  track 
the  precise  location  of  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  through  a  network  of 


24  satellites  that  orbit  11,000  miles 
above  Earth.  A  module  mounted  in¬ 
side  each  vehicle  uses  signals  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  satellites  to  compute 
its  position  to  within  a  few  feet.  The 
data  is  then  transmitted  through  a 
wireless  network  to  a  central  office, 
where  personnel  use  a  map-based 
tracking  program  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ment  of  vehicles  locally,  nationwide 
or  worldwide  on  a  minute-to-minute 
basis. 

GPS  technology  can  be  useful  for 
organizations  that  need  to  keep  close 
track  of  their  vehicles,  says  Baer. 
“As  a  shipper,  I  can  ask  myself:  ‘It’s 
11  p.m.,  do  I  know  where  my  ship¬ 
ment  is?’  By  looking  at  my  comput¬ 
er,  I  can  immediately  uncover  the 
answer.” 

But  Ratliff  believes  that  GPS  tech¬ 
nology  is  of  little  practical  value  for 
most  shippers.  “How  many  companies 
really  have  to  know  where  a  truck  is 
at  a  particular  instant?”  he  asks. 
“Perhaps  package-delivery  and  emer¬ 
gency-service  providers,  but  outside 
of  these  areas  it  really  doesn’t  make 
a  difference  if  a  truck  is  stuck  in  traf¬ 
fic  or  whatever,  because  there’s  real¬ 
ly  nothing  that  you  can  do  about  it.” 

Another  emerging  technology  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  logistics  arena  is 
wireless  mobile  computing.  Wireless 
systems  allow  organizations  to  cut 
shipping  time  and  costs  by  integrat¬ 
ing  forms-completion  procedures  into 
the  transportation  process,  says  Baer. 
“Why  waste  time  filling  out  bills  of 
lading  when  you’re  at  the  dock?”  he 
says.  “Just  load  the  stuff  and  enter 
things  while  you’re  on  the  road.” 

Ranga  Jayaraman,  senior  manager 
of  manufacturing  at  IBM’s  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Research  Center,  thinks  the 
next  five  years  will  see  a  big  change 
in  the  way  businesses  interact.  “The 
change  will  be  in  people’s  perspective 
of  the  meaning  of  working  with  an¬ 
other  company,”  he  says.  “People 
are  going  to  recognize  that  [both 
companies  will]  win  if  they  work  in  a 
partnership  that  shares  intimately  a 
lot  of  information  and  logistics  tools. 
Suppliers  and  vendors  working  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  boat — that  will 
be  really  revolutionary.”  BE! 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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Finding  the  right  IT  solution 
is  no  day  at  the  beach. 

With  the  current  wave  of  technologies  available  to  increase  information 
flow,  choosing  the  right  IT  solution  could  leave  you  buried  in  options. 

As  a  premier  provider  of  information  management  services,  we  have 
successfully  helped  businesses  apply  the  benefits  of  today's  emerging 
technology.  Whether  your  systems  need  reengineering  or  your 
workforce  needs  object-oriented  training  or  software,  Martin  Marietta 
can  provide  you  with  the  right  mix  of  technology  and  real-world 
experience  to  realize  your  enterprise  computing  goals. 

In  today's  demanding  business  environment,  rapid  access  to  accurate, 
useful  information  is  critical  to  your  success.  By  integrating  our  proven 
methodologies  with  your  business  acumen,  we  can  design  and  develop 
a  system  that  allows  you  to  reach  beyond  your  current  information- 
management  strategy. 

So,  if  you're  ready  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  information 
technology,  call  a  Martin  Marietta  representative  at  1-800-438-7246. 
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150  to  250  hours 
a  year  per  executive. 
That's  what  the 
experts  say. 

And  it's  costing  you  a 
small  fortune. 


Reality  bites. 


With  STAR®AV orkSaver1 "  you’ll  never 
have  to  worry  about  another  misplaced  or 
lost  word  processing  document.  Instead, 
you’ll  have  immediate  access  to  all  vital 
documents  -  even  if  you’ve  forgotten  the  file 
names.  That’s  because  STARAVorkSaver 
manages  and  retrieves  documents  by  means 
of  their  contents,  not  just  their  names. 

STARAVorkSaver  captures  and  preserves 
vital  records  in  a  “corporate  memory”  bank 
to  which  employees  within  and  across 
departments  contribute  automatically  from 
their  networked  PCs,  using  popular 
windows-based  word  processing  software. 
When  needed,  original  documents  are 


CUADRA 

ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


easily  retrieved  through  STAR,  Cuadra’s 
highly  acclaimed,  high  performance,  multi¬ 
user  information  retrieval  software.  It’s 
incredibly  fast  and  simple. 

STARAVorkSaver.  Sure  it  saves  you 
money,  but  the  real  beauty  is  the  extra 
productivity  you’ll  get  from  your  staff  - 
without  a  complaint.  Maybe  reality  isn’t  so 
bad  after  all. 

STARAVorkSaver  runs  on  a  wide  variety  of 
UNIX  platforms,  including  Hewlett-Packard®, 
IBM®,  Motorola®,  and  Sun‘M  RISC  systems. 

Find  out  more  about  STARAVorkSaver 
by  calling  (800)  366-1390,  or  fax  your 
requests  to  (3 10)  477-1078  today. 


STAR  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cuadra  Associates,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  manufacturers. 


Continued  from  Page  80 

He  did  very  well.  He  said  things 
like  “global  expansion”  and  “growth 
from  $60  million  to  $200  million  in 
six  years”  and  “being  able  to  satisfy 
any  customer  request  independent 
of  geography.”  Very  few  people  in 
our  room  had  heard  of  Dave’s  goals 
before,  and  there  was  some  grum¬ 
bling  about  “communication.”  But 
since  we  obviously  had  a 
technical  problem  and  not  a 
general  management  prob¬ 
lem,  we  pressed  on. 

An  encounter  like  this  in¬ 
evitably  produces  a  roomful  of 
historians.  There  was  conse¬ 
quently  no  shortage  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  failure,  missed  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  horrible 
things  people  had  done  to  one 
another.  I  find  it  useful  during 
these  nostalgic  interludes  to 
play  dumb  and  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions.  Using  the  Socratic 
method  to  elicit  highly  detailed  expla¬ 
nations  of  everyone’s  grievances 
makes  nobody  look  especially  good — 
which  is  useful  as  a  way  of  humbling 
the  complainants  (a  little  humility  can 
be  helpful  for  what  is  to  follow). 

The  only  sure-fire  way  to  turn  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  the  past  and  toward  re¬ 
forming  themselves  into  a  team  is  to 
posit  the  existence  of  a  perfect  world. 
I  recognize  there’s  no  such  thing.  But 
suppose  there  were. . . .  Playing  dumb 
again — it’s  harder  than  you  think  to 
be  dumb  on  purpose;  in  fact,  I  do 
much  better  by  not  trying — I  solicit¬ 
ed  from  all  the  participants  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  how  the  world 
would  have  to  work  in  order  for  the 
company  to  capture  the  marketplace 
and  achieve  its  total  objectives. 
(“Don’t  tell  me  what  you  can’t  do; 
just  describe  the  ideal.”) 

We  got  a  pretty  good  list  of  charac¬ 
teristics.  And  we  elicited  some  curi¬ 
ous  comments  (“If  we  knew  that  was 
what  they  needed,  we  could  have 
built  that  years  ago”).  One  general 
manager  also  admitted  (with  some 
prodding)  that  all  he  really  cares 
about  is  what  appears  on  the  screen. 
How  it  gets  there  doesn’t  matter  as 
long  as  he  gets  what  he  wants  quick¬ 
ly  and  it  works  all  the  time. 


There’s  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  legacy  systems  (which  I  define 
as  “any  systems  that  are  not  PC- 
based  when  you  wish  they  were”). 
Everybody  has  them  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  they  are  definitely  a 
poke  in  the  eye  with  a  sharp  stick. 
We  have  plenty  of  legacy  systems 
(since  our  company  grew  by  acquisi¬ 
tion).  There  are  three  different 


types:  IBM  Corp.  in  two  flavors, 
AS/400  and  S/390;  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Part  of  the  reason 
the  people  in  the  room  have  been 
stuck  is  their  inability  to  agree  on 
which  of  the  three  legacies  will  en¬ 
dure.  So,  not  only  could  they  not  get 
from  the  old  to  the  new;  they  were 
still  having  religious  wars  over  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  old. 

UT  WE  WERE  MAKING  PRO- 
gress.  We  knew  what  was  need¬ 
ed,  we  agreed  that  what  really 
mattered  was  what  appeared  on  the 
screens,  and  we  knew  that  what  we 
had  wouldn’t  work  and  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  fail  without  a  change. 

We  were  almost  home — in  large 
part  because  the  people  in  the  room 
knew  all  of  these  things  together. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  new 
computer  technology  is  that  you  can 
do  just  about  anything  you  can  con¬ 
ceive  of.  There  are  so  many  people 
working  on  solving  problems  that 
there  is  usually  a  solution  to  whatev¬ 
er  you  need  to  do.  You  may  have  to 
leave  behind  the  familiarity  of  the 
systems  you  learned  and  know  like 
the  back  of  your  hand,  and  you  may 
have  to  forget  some  old  “laws  of  na¬ 


ture.”  But  on  balance,  things  really 
are  pretty  good. 

Thus,  once  we  had  thoroughly  de¬ 
fined  our  problem,  solving  it  techni¬ 
cally  was  not  quite  the  struggle  some 
people  had  anticipated.  We  knew 
what  the  solution  had  to  do:  present 
easy-to-understand  information  on 
screens  so  that  people  could  do  their 
jobs  better.  We  knew  we  had  to  im¬ 
plement  it  incrementally  so 
that  at  each  step  people  would 
achieve  benefits  they  could 
understand  and  appreciate. 
We  knew  we  were  free  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  solution  in  any  way 
that  worked — just  as  long  as 
what  appeared  on  users’ 
screens  met  all  their  objec¬ 
tives. 

In  technical  terms,  this 
boiled  down  to  building  an 
icon/menu-driven  front  end 
to  our  older  systems  so  that 
we  could  achieve  new  func¬ 
tion  regardless  of  how  quickly  (if  at 
all)  we  could  rebuild  the  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  Since  what  really  mattered  to 
the  users  was  what  appeared  on¬ 
screen,  we  could  show  significant 
progress  simply  by  substituting  a 
single  new  and  consistent  “inter¬ 
face”  for  the  three  legacy  systems. 

So,  do  we  know  how  to  initiate  a 
function  in  a  PC  front  end  to  execute 
a  job  on  another  system  and  return 
the  results?  Of  course.  And  do  we 
have  to  rebuild  the  legacy  systems 
and  the  front  end  simultaneously  to 
achieve  this?  Nope. 

The  meeting  eventually  concluded, 
and  the  parties  agreed  to  a  plan.  En 
route,  we  talked  a  lot — mostly  about 
what  the  general  managers  really 
wanted  and  how  the  technical  staff 
might  be  able  to  do  little  things — one 
at  a  time — which,  taken  together, 
would  add  up  to  big  things. 

The  general  managers  are  now 
convinced  that  they  don’t  have  to 
wait  years  to  get  utility  from  tech¬ 
nology.  They  don’t  necessarily  have 
to  queue  up  for  a  reserved  seat  on 
the  train.  BE1 


W  F.  Dyle  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  work¬ 
ing  CIO  whose  observations  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  CIO  Confidential. 


The  only  sure-fire  way  I  know  to  turn 
people  away  from  the  past  and  toward 
reforming  themselves  into  a  team  is  to 
posit  the  existence  of  a  perfect  world. 

I  recognize  there’s  no  such  thing. 

But  suppose  there  were.... 
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A  five  year  opjen  systems  success  story! 
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The  AViiON®  success  story  began 
five  years  ago  with  an  open 
systems  vision.  Today,  AViiON 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  are  a  global  best  seller 
with  a  more  than  $1  billion 
installed  customer  base. 

And  our  customers  keep  giving 
AViiON  rave  reviews.  For  two 
years  running,  AViiON  has  been 
voted  the  No.l  RISC  server  for 
customer  satisfaction  by 
Computerworld  readers,1  beating 
IBM,  SUN,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Digital  in  everything  from 
reliability  to  value. 

The  AViiON  success  story  also 
includes  a  dramatically 
expanding  customer  base. 

A  recent  IDC  report  found  AViiON 
to  be  the  leading  platform  in  the 
U.S.  medium-scale  UNIX  systems 
market  in  1 992. 2  And  our  CLARiiON 
open  storage  system  has 
won  praise  as  the  fastest,  and  most 
flexible,  hardware-based  RAID 
system.3  To  make  this  a  real  page- 
turner,  we’ve  added  over  3,000 
software  applications  and  a  full 
suite  of  services  for  a  complete 
open  enterprise  solution. 

What’s  the  next  chapter  in  the 
AViiON  success  story? 

To  see  for  yourself, 
call  1 -800-DATA  GEN 


I  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


1  “The  CW  Guide  to  Servers,"  Computerworld,  March  22, 1993  and  “The  CW  Guide  to  Servers  and  Superservers,”  Computerworld,  January  31, 1994 

2.  International  Data  Corporation,  “Data  General  s  Ascent  in  the  UNIX  Market,”  October,  1993 

3.  “Clash  of  the  Drive  Arrays,”  PC  Week,  October  1 1 , 1993 

AViiON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  CLARiiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1 994 
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A  Locked  Room  of 
One’s  Own 


I’VE  JUST  SPENT  A  FEW  DAYS  locked  in  a  room 
with  some  managers  and  technical 
people  from  a  subsidiary  business 
my  company  owns.  They  have 
been  unable,  up  to  this 
point,  to  agree  on  a  plan 
that  would  enable 
the  separate  pieces  of 
their  business  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  one.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  could  care  less  that 
these  separate  pieces  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  their  competitors  are 
beating  them  over  the  head  with 
their  inability  to  be  more  consistent 
from  one  piece  to  the  next.  Since  each  of 
the  pieces  has  different  computer  stuff  (the 
result  of  a  company  built  by  acquisition), 
this  is  as  much  a  technical  problem  as  any¬ 
thing  else. 

As  CIO,  I  usually  like  to  lock  every¬ 
body  in  the  same  room  to  work  out  diffi¬ 
culties  like  this.  So  that’s  what  we  did. 

Strange  things  can  happen  in  closed 
spaces.  I  quickly  discovered  that  the  top 
general  managers  and  the  top  IT  people 
had  never  shared  space  together,  locked 
or  otherwise.  One  of  the  more  seasoned 
general  managers  soon  declared  that  he 
had  gotten  nothing  of  any  value  from  the 
technical  crowd  for  the  last  three  years. 

Nice  start.  (A  few  days  later,  a  human-re¬ 
sources  guy  went  for  the  gold,  saying  he 
hadn’t  gotten  anything  out  of  his  techni¬ 
cal  staff  for  10  years.  You  have  to  wonder 
what  the  technical  people  had  been  doing 
all  that  time.) 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  perceived 
ability  of  IT  people  to  keep  themselves 
fully  occupied  without  doing  anything  of 
use  to  anybody  was  common  enough  not 
to  be  random.  (OK,  so  maybe  it’s  only  a 
perception.)  In  fact,  some  years  ago  I  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  methodology  for 
remaining  unusefully  busy.  It  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  manager  in  a  computer  company. 

This  manager  understood  that  there  was 


It’s  a  variation  on 
the  unifying  effects 
of  life  in  a  foxhole. 
When  people  have 
long-standing 
differences ,  forced 
proximity  can  be  a 
healing  balm. 

Sometimes, 
leadership  means 
locking  the  door  and 
letting  the  fur  fly 
constructively. 

BY  W.  F.  DYLE 


lots  of  clamor  to  add  new  features  to  her  product 
and  that  priorities  for  doing  so  shifted  fre¬ 
quently.  She  also  had  her  own  list  of  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do — some  of  them 
even  desired  by  customers! 

So  to  get  control  of  things,  she 
used  the  analogy  of  a  train: 
Only  so  many  trains  could 
leave  the  station  at  a 
given  time,  she  said, 
and  if  you  wanted  to 
be  on  board,  you  needed 
to  reserve  a  seat.  In  theory, 
this  wasn’t  a  bad  idea.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  demand  for  seats  was  so 
great  that  you  had  to  book  reserva¬ 
tions  years  in  advance.  But  the  strategy 
brought  exceptional  discipline  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  (no  reservation,  no  seat).  And  it  be¬ 
came  institutionalized  because  it  allowed 
for  fixed  expenses,  few  schedule  disrup¬ 
tions  and  plans  that  most  people  could  un¬ 
derstand. 

Unfortunately  for  this  manager  and  her 
company’s  products,  her  customers  also 
had  a  knack  for  analogies — such  as 
trucks  and  Federal  Express.  They  said 
things  like,  “No  seat  on  the  train  for 
three  years?  OK,  nevermind.  We’ll  drive 
instead.”  The  manager  couldn’t  conceive 
of  anybody  possibly  wanting  to  drive. 
But,  then,  think  how  few  people  used  to 
do  their  Christmas  shopping  out  of  mail¬ 
order  catalogs. 

So,  anyway,  there  we  were,  locked  in 
that  room.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  get 
the  senior  executive  of  the  unit — call  him 
Dave — to  state  his  goals  clearly  and  un¬ 
ambiguously.  He  needed  a  little  help  be¬ 
cause  once  people  run  into  problems  get¬ 
ting  technology  to  work,  they  tend  to 
forget  what  it  was  they  set  out  to  do  in 
the  first  place.  Instead  they  focus  on  how 
to  do  it.  So,  we  got  Dave  to  stay  away 
from  the  “how”  part  and  just  help  us  with 
the  “what.” 

Continued  on  Page  78 
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TakeControl" 


Marketing 


fro 


To  succeed  in  today’s  competitive  environment, 
no  marketing  organization  can  afford  to  operate 
with  blinders  on.  Instead,  eyes  need  to  be 
wide  open  to  opportunities,  with  a  well-planned, 
comprehensive  mix  of  market  analysis,  targeted  market¬ 
ing,  promotional  campaigns,  lead  processing  and  current 
management  information.  TakeControl  Marketing  from  Brock 
allows  you  to  integrate  all  of  these  functions  easily  and  effectively. 
Marketing  Shouldn't  Be  Hit-Or-Miss  Imagine 
having  on-line,  up-to-date  information  on  all  your  customers  and 
prospects.  Imagine  being  able  to  give  your  sales  force  only  those 
prospects  that  are  carefully  qualified  and  likely  to  buy.  Imagine  follow¬ 
up  to  customers  and  prospects  being  automatic.  And  imagine  having 
the  tools  to  track  the  effectiveness  of  your  marketing  efforts  and  determine 
what  it  really  cost  to  make  that  sale.  TakeControl  Marketing  gives 
you  all  this  and  more.  You’ll  be  able  to  pinpoint  your 
opportunities  with  a  powerful  database  so  you  can 


O  C  K 


make  the  right  offer  at  the  right  time  to  the  right 
target  audience.  Then  you  can  develop  those  opportu¬ 
nities  through  telequalification,  telemarketing  or 
market  surveying — so  that  every  marketing  dollar  you 
spend  works  harder  than  ever. 

TakeControl  Sales  Brock  puts  your  sales  force 
in  control  as  well.  With  instant  access  to  customer  data,  your 
sales  force  will  have  a  tremendous  strategic  advantage — from 
generating  leads  to  sales  forecasting  to  sales  analysis.With  TakeControl 
Sales,  your  sales  reps  are  finally  freed  up  to  do  what  they  do  best — sell. 
TakeControl  Customer  Support  Brock’s  TakeControl 
Customer  Support  allows  you  to  respond  to  customers’  needs  quickly 
and  accurately.  With  instant  access  to  key  information,  you’ll  be  able 
to  resolve  problems  immediately,  or  better  yet,  identify  problems 
before  they  happen.  What  about  your  company?  Are  you  willing  to 
pin  your  hopes  on  anything  less?  Take  control.  Call 
Brock  today  at  404-43 1-I200or800-221-0775. 
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AMONG  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 
Question:  Which  brands  of  DOS-based 
CASE  software  are  currently  installed  in 
your  organization 1 


PC  SOFTWARE  DOS-Based 
BRAND  CASE 

PREFERENCE 


EASY  TO  USE 


BEST 

TECHNOLOGY 


BEST  PRICE/ 
PERFORMANCE 


INSTALLED 
IN  COMPANY 


KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Tellon) 


MicroFocus 
(Workbench) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  38% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

Workbench)  17% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator)  9% 

Computer  Associates 

(CA-REALIA)  8% 

Visible  Systems  Corp. 

(Visible  Analyst  Workbench)8% 
^^^^nstruments 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 


BEST  SERVICE/ 
SUPPORT 

BEST 

DOCUMENTATION 

PREFER  TO  DO 
BUSINESS  WITH 

PLAN  TO  BUY 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 
Workbench)  26% 

MicroFocus 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  34% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  28% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  50% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 
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We’ve  always  believed  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench®  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  you’ve  confirmed  it  by  unequivocally  placing 
\  ^  first  in  the  1993  Computerworld  PC  Software  Brand 
Preference  survey. 

You  voted  COBOL  Workbench  as  Best  Technology 
and  Easy  to  Use.  That’s  not  all.  Workbench  has  also  won 
top  honors  in  Price/Performance,  Best  Documentation,  Plan  to  Buy, 
and  most  importantly,  you  chose  Micro  Focus  as  the  company  you 
Prefer  to  do  Business  With.  According  to  you  there  was  no  contest. 

Not  surprising  really.  There  is  no  better  technology  for  developing 
new  systems  or  re-engineering  existing  applications  on  the 


workstation.  Programmers  find  Workbench  puts  them  directly  in 
control  of  their  development  environment,  delivering  quality  business 
applications  on  time  and  on  budget. 

If  it  isn’t  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench,  it  isn’t  in 
the  running.  That’s  not  just  our  opinion,  it’s  yours. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  1993  Computerworld  survey, 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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or  for  more  information,  call  800-MF-COBOL,  (800-872-6265). 

MICRO  FOCUS 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 


Micro  Focus  and  COBOL  Workbench  are  registered  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies 

GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K93AGS6403.  In  Canada  call  IBM  Canada  at  1-800-465-1234. 


